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ae A ‘wlnalesiedion of the 1 matter on Sas ‘for| 


the nation’ 8 troubles, and quite a large number left 


| school to join the army. 


We understand, too, that never before did there 
| attend the school, a class of students more earnest, 
| more industrious, or more intelligent, than those of 
‘the past term. 

Neither was the professional work accomplished 


this number, leaves no room for editorial; and,| py the school ever more gratifying. One of the 
more than that, excludes several valuable commu-| classes in Teaching numbered over one hundred 
nications—some of which are in type. We had | and fifty members ; another, about forty; and six- 
hoped to accommodate all our friends this month ;/ teen were allowed to practice in the Model School. 
but some must still bear with us. 


Some leading Teachers from distant counties at- 
| tended the school, and have returned to give tone 
| and character to Teaching in their several neigh- 
| borhoods. 
| The Examinations, The examination of the gra- 

ITS LATE EXAMINATION AND COMMENCEMENT. | duating classes took place on the 9th, 10th, 12th, 

It gives us pleasure to say that the State Nor-| }and 13th of August. Prof. Thompson, Principal 
mal School at Millersville still maintains itself | }of the North Western State Normal School at 
bravely, against the storm which has almost entire- | Edinboro, attended the whole time. The F: aculty 


ga See the call for the general State Conven- 
tion, under the official head. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT MILLERSVILLE. 





ly swept away the literary institutions of one half 
of our country, and seems seriously to threaten 
those in the other. The strength of our Normal 
School system and its adaptation to our education- 
al wants may be inferred from the facts about to be 
narrated, coneerning the condition of the school 
during the past term, the character of the late ex- 
aminations, the success of the recent Commence- 
ment, and the fair prospects the school enjoys of 
continued prosperity. 

The condition of the school during the past term.— 
Counting those twice who attended both terms, the 
number of students during the year was 684; the 
number of names registered during the year was 
569; and the number for the term, just closed, 367. 
The number of students was greater during the 
past, than any previous, year ; and during the past, 
than any previous, term. These cheering facts ex- 
isted, notwithstanding many who had engaged to 
attend the school, were prevented on account of 





employed the first two days in completing their ex- 
aminations in the concluding branches the 
courses of study; the Board of Examiners occu- 
pied the 13th in examining the regular candidates 
for graduation generally, in all the branches em- 
braced in their course of study ; and, on the 13th, 
the Board of Examiners and Faculty united to ex- 
amine those Practical Teachers, who, without be- 
ing students, had applied for State Certificates. 

All these examinations passed off pleasantly, 
and, in the main, the candidates acquitted them- 
selves very creditably. 

GRADUATES !—SCIENTIFIC COURSE. | 
Alexander A. McClurg, Chester county. 
John G. Neinberger, Lehigh county. 
ELEMENTARY COURSE. 


Robert L. Cope, Bucks county. 

Benjamin ©. Kready, Lancaster county. 

Wilmer W. Davis, Chester county. 
PRACTICAL TEACHERS, 


J. P. Sherman, Schuylkill county. 


of 
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Joseph E. Jackson, Schuylkill county. lady ; and to Misses Worrest and Stephens, two of 
Isaac 5. Geist, Lancaster county. \the Teachers who were about retiring from the 
The Theses, written by some of these gentlemen, | school. 

were excellent. The classes are small; but it is@/ uring the evening following the Commence- 


sufficient explanation to say that they might have | meat, the students generally and their friends met 
been much larger, if the requirements in scholar-|in the school-chapel and spent some hours in social 


ship had been less, The new Senior class consid- 
erably exceeds the last in numbers. 

The Commencement. The Commencement exer- 
cises took place on the afternoon of the 30th of 
August. They had been preceded by the usual 
class-examinations, lasting nearly a week, and the 
closing exercises of the Model School. These lat- 
ter attract many visitors, and seem to have lost 
none of their interest. 

The members of the Alumni Association of the 
Scientific Course were entertained by the Principal 
on the evening of the 29th, and had their regular 
meeting on the morning of the 30th. These social 
re-unions are beginning to increase very much the 
enjoyments of Commencement season at the Nor- 
mal. 

Besides the graduates, a great many old students 
returned, to revive once more the pleasant associa- 
fions of school life. 

Before the hour for commencing the exercises, 
the large school-chapel was filled by one of the 
most intelligent audiences ever assembled in Lan- 
easter county. It was all that any friend of the 
school or the most ambitious speaker could wish. 
The Principal, the Board of Trustees, and several 
clergymen cccupied the platform. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. Wedikind, 
of Lebanon. 

The orations were all good— most persons 
thought the best ever delivered at the school.— 
They were all well received—some of the speakers 
being interrupted again and again, by applause. 

The Vocal Music was by the Normal Glee Club, 
fed by Prof. Brooks; and the music on the piano, 
by young ladies taught at the school. This feature 
seemed to give great satisfaction to the audience ; 
especially the “Commencement Song” in which 
the names of the graduates were humorously intro- 
duced. 

The Alumni Address by Prof. Byerly, of the 
class of 1858, was a very able and eloquent produc- 
tion. 

in addressing the graduates, the Principal of the 
school appropriately considered the “ Advantages 
and Disadvantages of a Teacher’s Life.” His con- 


| pleasures ; and, strange to say, this way of spend- 
ling time seemed to be as agreeable to them, as lis- 
|tening to the exercises of the afternoon had been 
|to their fathers and mothers who had witnessed 
| them. 

| Next morning a dozen omnibuses and a large 
‘number of carriages took away both students and 
their friends, and the Normal was quiet again. 

The prospects of the School. That the school will 
suffer somewhat from the circumstances of the 
\times, seems to admit of little doubt ; but we are 
pleased to learn that the applicants are now about 
equal to the number at this time one year ago.— 
The prospect is that there will be three hundred 
students in all the Departments during the coming 


term. 

Long may the Normal School continue to flour- 
lish and bring blessings to the children of the State, 
lis the wish of thousands in every section of the 

Commonwealth; and we say amen. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

It is a cheering sign, that the local press in many 
of the counties begin again to devote a portion of 
their space to school intelligence ;—showing that 
ithe cause of learning is resuming its due estimation 
in the public mind. A few newspapers—such as 
the Lancaster Union, Delaware County American, 
Bradford Reporter, Brownsville (Fayette county) 
|Zimes, Lock Haven Free Press and Lewistown 
| Gazette, either continued or commenced distinct 
| Educational Departments in the midst of the war 
|excitement which has pervaded the land during the 
|past six months ; and many others are now publish- 
|ing items of news or information relating to school 
laffairs. This enables us to resume our usual re- 
cord of Pennsylvania School Events, which we 
hope hereafter regularity to continue. 

Friends at a distance will oblige us by sending 
|items of information, suitable for this department 
|of the Journal. To ensureinsertion, however, they 
must be briefly expressed, and be of considerable 
local importance, or calculated to impress some 
useful general principle.—£d. Journal. 





| Cuxster County: A very large Convention of 





clusion was that the inducements for young men to| Lyceums was held in William Patrick’s woods, 
become Teachers were not less, in substantial com-|near Cochranville, on Saturday last. The intel- 
forts, in pleasure, in honor, in opportunities of do-|ligent portion of the young people of the southern 
ing good, than those of other professions or kinds|and western sections of the county turned out 
of business. en masse. The day was beautiful and everything 

Beautiful presents, accompanied with appropri- hone off agreeably, and smiles and sunshine 
ate speeches, were given to the Principal and his |beamed on every face. The proceedings were of a 
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highly intellectual character, and serve to show, 
that the great cause of education and self-culture 
does not lag in old Chester county, even though 
vandal hands are attempting to strangle our free 
institutions. Dr. J. C. Brosius, of West Fallow- 
field, was President of the Convention, and James 


Homeville, West Marlborough, Cedar Grove, and 
Excelsior Lyceums were represented ; and the pro- 
ceedings were interesting and creditable. 


Curnton County—Normal School : In consequence 
of the political and pecuniary troubles now agitat- 
ing our common country, the opening of this 
school has been postponed till next spring. Due 
notice will be given of the commencement of the 
first session, and in the meantime, all interested are 
invited to send for circulars. L, F. Brrttsz, 

September 5, 1861. Spread Eagle, Pa. 


people of that vicinity may expect to realize the 
full benefit of the common school. 


Fayette County: The eighth annual meeting of 
the Fayetie County Teachers’ Association, com- 
menced at East Liberty, September 5th, and con- 


H. Broomell, of Upper Oxford, Secretary The | tinued two days; J. V. Gibbons, President, and 


T. J. Horner, Secretary pro tem. The exercises 
consisted of Class-Drills, Lectures and Discussions. 
The Brownsville Times was declared the organ of 
the Association; and the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: J. V. Gibbons, Pres- 
ident, G. L. Osborne and Rey. J. S. Gibson, Vice 
Presidents, T. J. Horner, Secretary, and G. L. 
Osborne, T. A. Humbert, A. S. Canan and David 
Hudson, Executive Committee. Adjourned to meet 
at New Salem on the last Tuesday in December, 
1861. 


Juntata Countr—Deserved Compliment: It gives 





CumBerLtanp County—Mechanicsburg Schools :— 
The public schools of this Borough commenced on | 
Monday last, and will continue six months. The) 
male teachers are Messrs. D. M. Friese, J.S. Hos-| 
TETTER, JOHN Hinkie, and Samuen. Eceers; Fe-| 
male, Miss A. Rinewart and Mrs. Wuitter,—all | 
good teachers, under whom the children should and | 
will make rapid progress, if their efforts are second- 
ed as they should. Here is the great secret— 
parental co-operation. The teacher may put forth | 
his best efforts for the advancement of his pupils, 
but these will lose half their effect, if not seconded 
by those of the parent. 


Detaware County: This remarkable announce- 
ment appears in the educational columns of a late 
number of the Delaware County American: “ The 
following new appointments of teachers have been 
made to fill the vacancies which have occurred in 
the districts mentioned : Aston—A. Jenkins, Geo. 
Webb. Lower Chichester—William H. Williams, 
Caroline Bryant. Chester Township—Daniel Levis, 
George Brensinger, Alonzo Crawford. Darby— 
Mary Hayden. Middletown—H. Pusey West.— 
Marple—Herman Smith. Nether Providence—Sallie 
Sharpless, Mary Urian, Thomas Kitts. Ridley— 
Richard Hendrickson, Oscar Crawford. Spring- 
field—James Leys. Zinicum—William Worral.— 
Radnor—"liza Stetson, John D. Rawling.” If this 
mean, as we presume it does, that in Delaware the 
practice prevails of retaining the same teacher in 
the same school from year to year, with only such 
changes as the advancement in the standard of 
qualifications and the unavoidable casualties of 
society may require,—then it is one of the best 
signs of prosperity in the schools of a county we 
have lately heard of. Where the teacher,—being 
fit for his position,—is kept in the same school and 
in contact with the same pupils for a succession of 


us great pleasure to state, that the Honorary Degree 
of Master of Arts was conferred upon George F. 
M’Farland, of M’Allisterville, Juniata county, Pa., 
the worthy Principal of the Academy at that 
place, by the Board of Trustees of Dickinson Col- 
lege, Carlisle, on the 11th of July, 1861. By inde- 
fatigable industry, unassisted by the advantages 
usually possessed by young men in our day, Prof. 
M’Farland has won a name among the literary men 
of our State, which is at once enviable and deserv- 
ed ; and we are glad to notice a recognition of his 
merits by an institution so well established and re- 
spected as that of Dickinson. 


Luzerne County: The Union schools of the 
larger towns in this county, seem to bein a flourish 
ing condition. In Scranton and Hyde Park, the 
practice is observed, and it is a good one, of annual- 
ly laying a full statement of the condition of the 
schools before the people. The late report of U. 
T. Park, Principal of the school of the last named 
place, is a valuable document, especially in its sug- 
gestions to parents. If Directors and Teachers 
were more frequently and fully to communicate 
publicly with parents and citizens, the mutual ad- 
vantage would be very great. 


Lesanon County: “ Little Lebanon” is awake as 
usual; and of course the old “Cornwall Associa- 
tion” is among the first to move in the fall cam- 
paign. There is the right ring in the following : 
“The teachers of Cornwall District met at the Ex- 
celsior School house, near Lebanon, on Saturday 
last, for the purpose of re-organizing their Associ- 
ation for the present term—the attendance being 
quite encouraging. The necessary officers were 
elected, after which the President appointed Com- 
mittees on Rhetoric, Mathematics, Grammar, Ge- 
ography, &c. The following resolutions were of- 





terms, and when the terms are long enough, the 


fered and unanimously adopted: 
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Resolved, That the rise, population and impo 
ance of Lebanon county, loudly call upon it to 
take a prominent position among the sister counties 
of the old Keystone. 


Resolved, That we recognize in County and Dis- 
trict Teachers’ Associations, an efficient agent for 
the advancement of the great cause of education ; 
and regard such as do not attend them, unworthy 
the name of teacher. 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse the course 
pursued by our efficient County Superintendent, 
and while we join with him hand in hand, to devise 
means for the furtherance of education, that it may 
speedily accomplish the grand object for which it 
is intended, we likewise recommend to the people 
his claims to their support ia the prosecution of 
his laborious duties. 


The following shows proper attention by Direc- 
tors to one of the most important of the duties of 
the Board, and also a spirit of co-operation with 
their teachers, worthy of all praise: 


Agreeably to previous notice, the Directors and 
Teachers of South Annville township, met in School 
House No. 7, on Saturday, September 21st, at 1 
o’clock p. m., for the purpose of adopting an Eng- 
lish Grammar and a United States History for 
their schools, and to organize a Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. After a long and a spirited discussion on 
the subjects of English Grammar and United States 
History, in which Teachers and Directors took 
part, the Directors adopted Brown’s English Gram- 
mar and Anderson’s United States History; after 
which 8. H. Harper was appointed to the chair 
J.S. Krumbine Secretary. The teachers organ- 
ized their Association by unanimously electing the 
following officers, viz: S. H. Harper, President ; 
J. S. Krumbine, Vice President ; D. W. Miller, 
Secretary; and H. H. Ehrman, Treasurer. The 
following were then appointed as teachers to re- 
port at our next meeting on the following branches: 
Analytical Orthography, H. H. Ehrman; Mental 
and Written Arithmetic, Mr. Potteiger ; Physical 


Geography, S. H. Harper; Reading, Mr. Troxel ; | 


English Grammar, D. W. Miller; Algebra and 


Geometry, J. S. Krumbize. 


Mirriin (County: A pleasant and profitable 
County Institute commenced Monday, August 19, 
at the Academy in Lewistown, and continued in 


session two weeks. Mifflin county is well waked up 


Susquenanna County: A meeting of the County 
Teachers’ Institute was held in New Milford, Au- 
gust 22d and 23d. J. F. Shoemaker, President . 
E. P. Gardner, Secretary. Amongst the exercises, 
which seem to have been various and instructive, 
the County Superintendent, A. N. Bullard, deliver- 
ed an able address on the subject of Common 
School Education, and the President read an essay 
on School Government. 
ment was made for the next meeting, which is to 
be held in Jackson, on the 21st, 22d and 23d of 


November next: Lecture on School Discipline, E. | 


W. Rogers, Gt. Bend; Address, Rev. J. K. Peck, 
Brooklin ; Historical Address, A. F. Beardsley: 
New, Milford. 


rt- | 


The following appoint- | 
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Wasutncton County: At the late commence- 
ment of Washington College, the degree of LL. D. 
was conferred on Rev. Chas. C. Beatty, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio; Hon. Nathaniel Ewing, Uniontown, 
Pa., and Hon. Geo. Chambers, Chambersburg, Pa. 
JOTTINGS FROM THE JOURNALS. 

Be Trutsrvut to Cxutipren: Some people tell 
lies to children, with a view of enjoying a laugh at 
This is to make a mock at sin, and 
The tendency in a child, 


their credulity. 
they are fools who do it. 
to believe whatever it is told, is of God for good.— 
It seems a shadow of primeval inno- 
cence glancing by. We should reverence a child's 
simplicity. Touch it only with truth. Be not the 
first to quench that lovely truthfulness, by falsehood. 
—R. I. 


It is lovely. 


Sat ele” 
ochooimaster. 


Canine a Teacuer: A few days since, James 
W. Barker, Esq., teacher of Public School, No. 
32, of the city of Buffalo, made a declaration of 
| “* secession” school. Upon hearing his 
threats, the female teachers of the school called a 
council, and resolved that they would give him a 


from that 


handsome caning before he left. In accordance with 
their resolution, they procured a suitable article and 
deputed one of their number to watch for a fit time to 
use it. Such an opportunity presented itself yester- 
At the time Mr. Barker 
| was preparing to leave the building, the attack was 
He is said to have borne the assault man- 


| day about 11 o’clock, a. m. 


|made. 
‘fully and by some means to have got possession of 
‘the cane, and intends to keep it. It has a gold head 
which bears an appropriate inscription. If we can 
|rely on the reports, the caning was richly deserved. 
|—New York Teacher. 

Tue Du. 
be, the more lees they have when they are new.— 
Many boys are muddy-headed, till they be clarified 
|with age ; and such afterwards prove the best. Bris- 
‘tol diamonds are both bright and square and point- 


Scnoxiar: Wines, the stronger they 


{ed by nature, and yet are soft and worthless ; whereas 


orient ones in India are rough and rugged naturally. 
|Hard, rugged, and dull natures of youth acquit 
themselves, afterwards, the jewels of the country, and 
therefore their dullness is at first to be borne with 
|if they be diligent. That schoolmaster deserves to 
ibe beaten himself, who beats nature in a boy for a 
|fault. And I question whether all the whipping in 
the world can make their parts, who are naturally 
|sluggish, rise one minute before the hour nature hath 
appointed. “The good Schoolmaster” in Thomas 
Fuller's Holy State. 


Aristotle says, “ Great minds are 
jalways of a nature originally melancholy.” This is 
|true. Abstract, as well as concrete reflections, de- 


EARNESTNESS : 


}monstrate its correctness. 
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The works of the masters in literature and art, 
attest the truth of Aristotle’s saying. The great 
epics of the greatest nations, are severely serious.— 
There is not a jest in the Iliad; there is no attempt 
at wit, or humor, in the Anied, or Paradise Lost. 
So, too, with the grand works of art, in every age. 
Cruikshank, or Darley, will sketch a comic scene for 
Punch, or the New York Picayune ; but Raphael, or 
Michael Angelo must paint a Crucifixion, or Day of 
Judgment. The symphonies and oratorios of Mo- 
zart and Beethoven have the solemn grandeur of 
David's psalms ; you may weep over them, but you 
shall not laugh. 

The great men themselves come down to us, in 


bodily presence, with the plain impress of this ruling | 
Homer has a face plowed and | 
sown by sorrow, and rich in earnest expression is | 


tendency upon them. 


the crop it yields. Milton’s face is that of a man 


who had wrestled in the midnight, for his life, with | 


angels. Dante could not wear a more sadly magnifi- 
cent countenance, if he had seen, with the bodily 
eye, the darkest terrors of his inferno. Washington 
looks at you, but also far beyond you, and seems to 
see, in the distance, the celestial mountains, and 
angels passing and repassing between earth and 
heaven.— Wisconsin Journal of Education. 





Mr. Hickxox’s AppDREss: 
late State Superintendent of Pennsylvania, address- 
ed the Association on Wednesday evening. 
theme was Educational Agencies, which he illustrat- 
ed largely by a sketch of what has been done during 
the past six years in that State; pointing out the 
great benefits that have resulted from the system of 
County Superintendents ; the qualifications neces- 
sary for the proper discharge of the duties of that 
Office ; the importance of Normal Schools, and the 
insufficiency of Academies and Colleges as nurseries 
for common school teachers. The gentleman’s re- 


marks were somewhat protracted, but were timely | 


and instructive.— Wisconsin State Journal. 





Tue Rate at wich Waves TraveEt: At nine 
o’clock on the morning of the twenty-third Decem- 
ber, 1854, an earthquake occurred at Simoda, on 


Hon. H. C. Hickok, | 


His | 


and arrived safely on the shore of California, to 
astonish the scientific observers of the ocean-survey- 
|ing expedition. The first wave or rising of the 
|waters, at San Francisco, was seven-tenths of a foot 
lin height, and lasted about half an hour. It was 
followed by a series of other waves of less magni- 
tude, at intervals of an hour each.—Prof, Bache’s 








| Report to American Scientific Association. 


| My Ovr Door Srupy: It is one sign of our weak- 
| ness, that we commonly assume nature to be a rather 
|fragile and merely ornamental thing, and suited for 
'a model of the graces only. ‘ But her seductive soft- 
\ness is the last climax of magnificent strength.— 
The same mathematical law winds the leaves around 
the stem, and the planets around thesun. The same 
law of crystalization rules the slight-knit snow-flake 
and the head foundations of the earth. The thistle- 
down floats secure upon the same summer zephyrs 
‘that are woven into the tornado. The dew drop 
holds within its transparent cell the same electric 
fire which charges the thunder-cloud. In the softest 
tree or the airiest water-fall, the fundamental lines 
are as lithe and muscular as the crouching haunches 
of a leopard; and without a pencil vigorous enough 
ito render these, no mere mass of foam or foliage, 
|however exquisitely finished, can tell the story.— 
Lightness of touch, is the crowning test of power.— 
| Atlantic Monthly. 





Pvusiic Epucation 1n France: Public primary 
instruction includes, obligatorily, moral and religious 
teaching, reading, writing, geography, physics, na- 
|tural history, agricultural, and mechanics, singing, 
and gymnastics. In girl’s schools, needlework is 
‘added. This public instruction is gratuitous for all 
‘children whose parents cannot pay for their school- 
‘ing. in Paris, andin certain communes, no payment 
\is received at all. The delicate question, as to who 
can pay and who cannot, is decided by the municipal 
|council of each commune, which draws up an annual 
\list of the two categories of children, proposes the 
irate of payment to be charged to those who do pay, 
jand sends the whole for confirmation to the prefect. 
Every commune is required to have a public prim- 





the island Niphon, Japan, and occasioned the wreck jary school for boys, and every commune of eight 
of the Russian frigate Diana, which was then in/hundred inhabitants, is equally bound to have a 
port. The harbor was first emptied of water, and |separate primary public school for girls. Children 
then came an enormous wave, which again receded and of different sects are not allowed to frequent the 
left the harbor dry. This occurred several times.— | same school, unless, as often occurs, there is only one 
The United States government has self-acting tide- jof any kind, public or private, in the place. As much 
guages at San Francisco and at San Diego, which | as possible separate schools are provided for children, 
record the rise of the tide upon cylinders, turned by | free from attempts at conversion. The father is the 
clocks ; and at San Francisco, four thousand eight |sole judge of the faith in which he wishes his child 
hundred miles from the scene of the earthquake, the | to pe educated.—Journal of Education, U. C. 

first wave arrived twelve hours and sixteen minutes | —. 

after it had receded from the harbor of Simoda. It! Give Cumpren Licnt: A baby can no more 
had traveled across the broad bosom of the Pacific| flourish in the dark, than can a flower. Like the 
ocean, at the rate of six and a half miles a minute, ' flower it needs the sunshine, and should like it have 
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the direct rays of the sun. 
eyes will be injured if the sun shine in its face, and 
when you take it out to ride, unless the sun be com- 


You need not fear its 


ing down very strong, do not cover its face with the 
carriage top. 

An open window, with the direct rays of the sun 
After its 
morning bath, on a hot summer day, to lay it down 


coming in, will be good for the little one. 


near the window, quite nude, and let it be for some 
minutes where the direct rays of the early morning 
sun may fall upon its skin,—will give it new life. 

No room is fit for a nursery, unless it is well up 
from the ground, well ventilated and sunned. 
has the morning sun it is an advantage.- 
Gymnastics. 


Stnaine: The effect of music is powerful. In a 
school it has a tendency to promote cheerfulness and 
to help discipline. It also furnishes a very pleasant 
relaxation from study. Wherever it has been faith- 
fully and systematically tried, with well qualified in- 
To 
unite in singing at the opening ofa school, seems to 


structors, it meets with general commendation. 


compose the mind and fit it for study ; and to sing 
at the close of the school, when the perplexities and 
duties of the day are over, tends to allay all irrita- 
ble feeling ;—to unite hearts 
shine to clouded countenances, and make the associa- 


; to bring rays of sun- 


tions of the school room pleasant and inviting.— 
Maine Teacher. 


If it, 
Lewis’ New | 





Hook Dotices. 


THe MATHEMATICAL MonrTHLY, edited by I. D. Runkle, 
A. M., A. A. S. Published by Sever & Francis, Cam- 


bridge. A. S. Barnes & Burr, New Ycrk. Trubner & 
Co., London. 1861. Three dollars per annum, in ad- 
vance. 


This able Mathematical journal continues to be con- 
ducted with its usual ability, and must prove to those who 
are competent to read it, a source of recreation and in- 
struction. The July number contains an interesting ac- 
count of “Tue Potytrecunic Scnoot at PARIs,”’ com- 
prising its History, Conditions for Admission, Courses of 
Lectures, Graphical Works, &c. Fourcroy, a celebrat- 
ed Chemist in 1794, presented to the Committee of Public 
The 


number of students was to be four hundred, between the 


Safety, the project of a law for its establishment. 
ages of sixteen and twenty. The course of instruction 
was to embrace the exact sciences, Natural History, Civil 
The students 
so that the children of the poor could be admitted. 


were to receive salaries, 
The 


report was adopted, and among other of its provisions it 


Engineering, &c. 


was enacted, that ** No person can present himself as a 
candidate, unless he brings a certificate from the munici- 
pality, attesting his good conduct, and that he has con- 
stantly manifested a love of liberty and equality, and a hatred 
of tyranny.’ 


3 


** On one occasion,’? we quote from the ac- 
count, “after Lagrange had announced the subject of his 
lectures for the fcllowing year to be the Theory of Func- 
tions, designed to remove the difficulties of the Deffer- 
ential Calculus, the Minister of the Interior then address- 


ed the assemblage. After a short eulogy upon the profes- 
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sors and the school, just raised to the first rank in public 


instruction, he endeavored to make the students sensi- 
ble of the gratitude which they owed their country, which 
** had sought them from their cradles, to put them in rela- 
tion with the men that Europe honored most.”’ 

** The limits of this sketch must cause me to pass over 


with the mere mention, events which had an important 


influence upon the characters of the school. These were, 
the of 
LACROIX as his successor; the return of BonAPARTE from 


resignation of LAGRANGE and the appointment 
Egypt, and, after the memorable day at St. Cloud, the ap- 
otf 


the Interior, and the election of LEGENDRE to 


pointment LAPLACE, then permanent examiner, as 


Minister of 


fill the vacancy. 


‘© 7 cannot, however, refrain from giving an anecdote 


of the teaching of Monere. I remember, says one of his 


pupils, that, after having explained the most difficult part 


of a geometrical figure (epure), he usually turned to his 


auditory in order to discover if they had comprehended 


him, and if he perceived that they had not, he would re- 


commence the same explanation with new developments, 


and I have seen him thus repeat three times the same ex- 


planation.” 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY, with 
practical applications. By B. Greenleaf, A.M., author of 
Math. Series. Improved electrotype edition. 12mo 428 
pages, with 62 pages of a table of Logarithms of num- 
bers and of Logarithmic sines, cosines, &c. 

This work has been produced mainly to complete the 
arithmet and mathematical series of the same author ; 
and besides being creditable in its appearance as a book, 
it has several attractive points as a school book, in the por- 
Much attention is paid 


tion of science of which it treats: 


to the cont of propositions, which seem to be demon- 
of 


Geometry are very satisfactorily applied to practical Men- 


erse 


strated more frequently than usual; the principles 








suratio 2 collection of valuable miscellaneous Geome- 
trical exercises is given; and one entire book is devoted 


to the application of Algebra to Geometry. The work will 


be found worthy of its author and of the popular series to 


which it belongs, and is a valuable addition to the Teach- 


er’s means of instruction. 

CuHamBer’s Encycrop2£pra: A Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge for the people ; on the basis of the German 
Conversations Lexicon. Illustrated by wood engrav- 

ings and maps. S8vo. published in parts of about 60 

pages each, and to be completed in six or seven volumes 

Price $3 per volume 

Pub- 


each containing about 500 pages. 
bound, or 15 cents per part, payable on delivery. 
lished by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
It is needless to praise this work,—the 3rd volume of 
which is nearly completed and the 35th part now before 


us. That itis ** knowledge for the people” appears on 
Two terms in the present number, taken al- 


the 


every page. 


most at random—one from the first, and other from 


the next to the last page, may be instanced :—** DEaTH 
Watcnu,”’ 


tion of the 


and * Denmark—Education ;°—the explana- 


one removing a cause of superstitious terror to 
many an old woman, and the statements of the other af- 
fording accurate information on a point of great interest, 
and being also a specimen of the same kind of knowledge 
presented in reference to every other nation. No teacher 


can make a better investment of the $12 or $15 which 


this work will cost ; and the 15 cents for each number will 
be a trifle in comparison with the value of the knowl- 
edge he will derive even from its first cursory perusal ;— 


to say nothing of the utility of the whole, as a book of 





we he et 
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reference. yo a difficulty will it solve in study, and| 

many a ray of light enable him to pour into the minds of 

his pupils. 

Tse ATLANTIC MonTHLY: 
and Politics. October, 1861. Boston, Ticknor & Fields, 
136 Washington street. 

The contents of the present number, are :—Near Ox- | 
ford; Cyril Wilde; Crawford’s Statues at Richmond; 

Journal of a Privateersman ; Concerning People of whom 


More might have been made; My Friend’s Library ; The | 
Name in the Bark; Agnes of Sorrento; A Night ina} 
Wherry ; A Story of To-Day; Time’s Household; What | 


We are coming to; Panic Terror; Our Country; The 


Wormwood Cordial of History. This last article was | 


written by Oliver Wendel Holmes, and closes with a very 


ingenious and cunningly wrought fable, ‘‘ dedicated to the | 


Southern Plebs, who, under the lead of their ‘ Patrician’ 
masters, have ‘seceded,’ like their predecessors in the days 
of Menenius Agrippa.’’? No one should fail to read it.— 
This is an unusually good number. 


An ELEMENTARY SPELLING Book: designed for primary | 


and Common Schools, and as an introduction to Wor- 
cester’s Pronouncing Spelling Book. Boston: Swan, 
Brewer & Tileston. Cleveland: Inghram & Bragg.— 
1861. 


A small and very unpretending candidate for favor, but 
very deserving. It looks very much like a book made by | 
a man who has taught school, and knows just what chil- 
dren want to learn, rather than by L.L.D. Worcester, and ! 
we strongly suspect it was. It is the best selection of 
common words used in every-day life, and even among 
men of letters, that we have ever seen collected in so 


small a space. The exercises for writing are eminently | 


practical, and a large number of words arranged under 
such heads as: 


stores or shops ; Words difficult to spell, will make the book | 
a good one for one to learn to spell what he would be 
likely to use in transacting the common business of life. 


Offirial, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HaRRIsBuRG, OcToBER, 1861. 


EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The representatives of the Colleges, Academies, 
male Seminaries and Common Schools of the State, who 
were invited to assemble in Convention at Harrisburg, on 
the 21st of last May, to consult for the harmony and pro- 








motion of the educational system of the State, but whose | 
|mistake has already been committed in this case and the 


meeting was postponed on account of the then recent na- 
tional disturbances,—are again respectfully invited to 
assemble for the same purpose on 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 26rn, 1861, 


at 10 o’clock, A. M., at the same place, and to continue 
in session the following four days. 

The object, subjects for consideration, and mode of pro- | 
ceeding will be the same as those formerly announced ; 
and they will be re-published at length in the November | 
No. of this Journal. 

County SUPERINTENDENTS are especially requested to 


attend, and to be on the ground at the hour proposed for | 
|burg bor. District, Franklin county. 


organizationon, the first day. 
Tuo. H. BurRowEs, 
Superintendent Com. Schools. 


TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Each County Superintendent will inform this Depart- 
ment of all changes in the number or boundaries of 
School Districts since June, 1860, in his county ; and he 


Devoted to Literature, Art | 


Well known plants or fruits ; Articles used | 
Jor food or in preparing food ; Miscellaneous articles found in | 


Fe- | If a Board once gets into the practice of 


| majority, the Board has done right in keeping its word 


in regard t to this matter, under sections 47, 48, and 49 of 
the school law of 8 May, 1854, so that it may at once be 
erator Otherwise wrong payments of State appropri- 
ation may be made by this Department, to the injury of 
[new districts, whose existence was unknown at the 
| time. 





In their monthly reports for the next two or three 
|months, County Superintendents will please designate 
|any districts whose Directors may have resolved not to 


|open the schools of their districts, during the coming win- 
ter, if any such there be. In all such cases the local Su- 
perintendent should fully and plainly make known to the 
Boards, the injurious consequences of this determination, 
|and report to this Department that he has discharged this 
important duty. 


|334. SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN SEPT., 1861. 


| Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
| Armstrong, Washington, James F. Cowan, 98 00 
| Berks, Tulpehocken, Daniel Moyer, 170 00 
Greene, Marion, Alfred Myers, 122 40 
- Monongahela, J.C. G. Black, 119 60 

66 Mt. Morris, Ind. John Lemley, 20 00 

$e Richhill, Christopher Nuss, 209 20 

| Indiana, Georgeville, Ind. William Nickle 18 80 
| Lehigh, Emaus bor.(bal.)James Christ, 3 60 
Luzerne, Buck, Samuel R. Porter, 81! 60 
6¢ Denison, John Lynch, 66 8 

| Potter, West Branch, S. M. Conable, 52 40 
Susquehanna, Middletown, John Barnum, 92 40 
Venango, Sugar Creek, George Wilt, $88 40 
“ Sandy Crk, (dup. John Adams, 122 80 

sit Hickory, Samuel C. Hunter, 5} 60 
Washington, Robinson, Wm. Bigham, 93 X% 
| Warren, Glade (sc. yr.’60 Guy C. Irvine, 2d. 48 71 
Wayne, Wayne, Erastus Carr, 39 2 


arr 
ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS. 
335. Question: Some of the people of the District 


being dissatisfied with the location of one of the houses, 
‘the Board, in order to ascertain the wish of the majority, 
left the question to a vote of those whose children attend 


|the school; and the majority being opposed to any 
| change, the Board has decided to make no change, Have 
‘the Board done right or not ?—Butler District, Luzerne co. 


| Answer: The Directors did wrong in submitting the 
| question to a vote, at all; for the law expects them to per- 
|form their own duties, (this being one of them) according 
‘to their own discretion, and not according to that of others. 
shirking its 
due responsibility and imposing it on local votes and ma- 
jorities, there will be no end to excited and useless elec 

tions and little hope of peace in the District. But, as the 


promise given, either expressly or impliedly, to obey the 
j 


] 


The decision of the Board, however, is legal, not because 


it is in conformity with the local vote, but merely because 


it is the decision of the Board. 


336. Question: This district has been enlarged by the 
extension of the borough lines, over Hamilton township. 
| On the territory thus brought into the borough, there is a 
school house with a claim against it. Can this Board le- 
gally accept the house and assume the debt !—Chambers 


Answer: If the title to the house and lot is sufficient, 
and if the Board are of opinion that it will be beneficial 


|to the enlarged district to accept the property with its in- 
|cumbrance, they can do so; and payment of the debt by 


the Board of the Chambersburg District will be legal. 
337. Question: Has the school board the right to ap- 


will also inform the County Commissioners of their duty! point one of the Teachers of the district as District Su- 








1y 
perintendent, when they can get another person who will 
perform the duty as well and for the same salary 1—Jack- 


son District, York county. 


Answer: Strictly speaking, a Board has not the right 
to appoint a District Superintendent at all, as such, and pay 
him for performing the duties. But by law it can pay its 
Secretary for attending to the duties of his office, and it 
can assign to him, as Secretary, the duty of periodically 
visiting and reporting on the condition of all the schools ; 
for which additional duty he may legally be paid. Thus, 
in effect, the Secretary becomes District Superintendent ; 
but he isthe only Director who can legally be paid for per- 
forming this duty. 

In another way, nearly the same object may be effect- 
ed. <A Teacher may be appointed Principal over all or a 
portion of the schools in a district, and he may be direct- 
ed by the Board to visit all the schools in turn, spend a 
portion of his time in each, in giving aid to the teache! 
and instruction to the pupils, and make report monthly to 
the Board of his transactions and of the condition of the 
schools,—for which he may be paid; and such arrangement 
will be not only legal but highly advantageous, especially 
in districts composed of cities or boroughs. 

But, a Board has no legal authority to appoint a person 
who is neither Secretary nor a Teacher, to the duties of 
what is called the District Superintendency. 


338. Question: What is a regular meeting of a Board 


of Directors; and of what meeting is it the duty of the 
Secretary to give the members notice ’—Cross Creek Dis- 
trict, Washington county. 


each other, the Sth, 
the 


are 


ANSWER: Upon comparing with 
10th, 12th, 13th, and 17th sections of general school 
of 1854, it that kinds 


meetings that may be held by a Board of Directors, viz: 


law is evident there two of 
Regular and Called meetings. 

1. The Regular meetings (called also ‘* stated’? in 17th 
section) are such as are held in regular annual series, 
commencing with one held within 20 days after the annual 
held 


and as much oftener as the Board may deem 


election, and “at least’? once “‘in every three 
months,”’ 
proper and necessary. These regular meetings may be 


held on such days, monthly or quarterly, as the regula- 
tions of the district shall designate ; or, in the absence of 
any standing rule or regulation on the subject, they may be 
held on such days of adjournment from one meeting to an- 
other, as the Board at each previous meeting may have 
designated and put on the minutes. 

No notice by the Secretary to the members is legally 
required as to any regular meeting, except to members 
newly elected, of the first meeting in their proper term of 
fice. This is from the necessity of the case, and is evident- 
ly required by the 8th section; for without such notice, 
the new member, not having attended the previous meet- 
ing, cannot be supposed to know of the time and place of 
the next. But, as to all other regular meetings, he has 
actual or constructive notice ; for, it being his duty to at- 
tend all the meetings of the Board, he thereby acquires a 
knowledge of the time and place of each succeeding meet- 
ing; or, if he do not attend, his own voluntary absence im- 
poses upon him the duty of inquiring and ascertaining the 
time and place to which the Board adjourned, during his 
absence. 

2. The “ called”? or special meetings are such as are 
provided for by the law, to meet sudden emergencies,— 
such, in the words of the 17th section, “ as the circum- 


stances of the District may require,’ and as are rendered 
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{necessary by events, not foreseen when the last previous 


These are to be called by the 
President (sec. 13) by a written communication to the 
Secretary to that effect ; and notice of each of these is to 
be given to every member by the Secretary (sec. 17). This 
notice to all of a called or special meeting, is from. the 


regular meeting adjourned. 


nature of the case indispensable; but, as the law does 
not prescribe the form of it, this notice may be either writ- 
ten or verbal. The written, or, which is the same, the 
printed form, is however preferable. 

From these principles the following points of school law 
are deducible :-— 

1. There cannot legally be less, but there may be as 
many more, than, four regular meetings in each year, as 


each Board shall determine by standing rule, or by ad- 


ournment for that purpose. 
J 


2. Ary business transacted at a regular meeting, is 
legal and binding on the District, even though only a 
quorum r) members were present, and only three 


voted in the affirmative ; except in the case of levying the 


tax, which must be by the affirmative vote of at least 
four members. 

3. No member can invalidate the actionof a regular 
meeting, on aecount of not having received notice to at- 
tend, except in the case of the first meeting after his own 


election. 
4. The requisit 


ion by the President for a called meeting 
should be in writing, and addressed to the Secretary, who 
should enter it on the minutes of the called meeting, or 
at least state the fact of its receipt by him, in the minutes. 

». Any 


valid or 


measures adopted at a “ Called”? meeting are 


not binding, unless every member received 


notice from the Secretary, to attend; in which case they 
are as binding as those of a regular meeting. 
6. A 


successive regular meetings, may be expelled, even though 


member, absent without legal excuse, from two 


there was 1 tice to attend served on him by the Sec- 
retary ; except, as before, in the case of the first meeting 
after his own election. 


TO TOWNSHIP AUDITORS. 


339. Question: In settling with the District Treasurer, 
he says the Auditors have nothing to do with the dupli- 
cate of the Tax Collector, in connexion with his account 
as Treasurer; that all they have to do, is to charge him 
with the amount credited by him in his books, and give 
him credit for the amount he has legally and actually paid 
out; and that it is the business of the School Board to 
settle the account of the Collector.—Auditors of Industry 
District, Beaver county. 


Answer: The Treasurer is right in his view of the 
law. It is the duty of the Board of Directors to settle 


the duplicate of the Collector, and to gender him and his 
bail liable by proper legal proceedings for whatever re- 
mains due, after making the necessary exonerations and 
the allowance 


for collection. The Auditors are only to 


see, 1. How much the Treasurer has charged himself 
with ; 2. How much he has legally paid out; and 3. What 


balance, if any, 1s in his hands, or how much, if any, is 
due to him by the District. 
If the 


money actually received by him on account of the District, 


Treasurer do not charge himself with all the 
the remedy is not to be applied by the Auditors, but by 
the Directors, by means of criminal or other proceedings. 

If, however, the same person be Treasurer and Tax 
Collector, under the 31st section, as seems to be the fact 
in this case, then there might be a good reason for the 


Auditors examining the duplicate, to see how much tax 
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for violating a contract ; and that if the teacher in ques- 











Treasurer. tion leave his school at the end of the month, with no 


340. Question: What is the extent of the power of | better reason for so doing, than that he can make more 
Township Auditors of school accounts? What accounts; money elsewhere, he forfeits all compensation for the 
are they to allow, and what to reject? Have they any) month. 
power to reduce amounts paid by Directors for proper — I . ; 
jects of school expenditure ?—Auditors of Lykens District,| _ 343. QuEsTION : Some Teachers, from a defect in ar- 
Dauphin county. | ticulation, or harsh and inflexible voices, are unable to 


. . rue se j > of 2g or: 
Answer: 1. Their duty is to settle the account of the| read, so as to render the true sentiment the author ; 
| others from unsteadiness or deformity of hand are incap- 


District Treasurer and of no other school officer. able of writing uniformly and well; yet both are in other 
2. In doing this, they are to allow all orders of the) respects well qualified. Should certificates be granted to 
Board, for legal subjects of school expenditure ;—such as, such; and if so, of what grade !—County Superintendent. 
for purchasing school lots ; building, repairing or renting 
school houses; making fences around and improving/cretion of the proper county officers than for the State 
school lots ; furnishing the school house and supplying it | Superintendent, who is without practical experience on 
with suitable apparatus; paying teachers; buying fuel, and| the subject. Still, an opinion will be given: 
all other expenditures for the establishment and opera-| 1. If a defect in articulation amount to stammering, 
tions of the schools,—of the necessity and value of which| to inability distinctly to pronounce certain sounds and 
the Directors and not the Auditors are the judges. But, | words,—the unfortunate subject should not be authorized 
if the Board issue and the Treasurer pay an order for an| to teach at all. Being unable to perform one of the prim- 
illegal purpose—that is, one in violation of law and clear-| ary functions of the teacher,—that of enabling to 
ly not required by the schools,—as for instance, compen-_| ate all the sounds of the language and to deliver and con- 
sation to Directors for their services as such, mileage to| nect them with certainty, ease and distinctness, it would 
Directors in visiting the schools, &c., &c.,—these are | be an injury to the youth to s¢ 
illegal and to be rejected by the Auditors. andinstructor. In selecting the 
3. Auditors have no right to reduce the amount of pay-! person has evidently mistaken his calling, 
ments for articles or services in themselves necessary and | excluded from it, by the officer set over the profession t 
proper for the schools, and which have been contracted guard it from incompetent members. Besides, in attempt- 
and paid for by the Board, just because the Auditors hap-|img to teach, he will only subject himself to the pain 
pen to differ with the Board as to the reasonableness of | °f incurring the thoughtless ridicule of his pupils and 
the amount. On the contrary, they are bound to allow | the risk of impressing upon them, by imitation, his own 
the amounts agreed on by the Board, unless, indeed, any | defects. 
of them should be so enormously out of proportion to the, %- As to harshness and inflexibility of voice, 
value of the thing purchased or the service rendered, as, | St depend upon the degree of the defect. Ii 
on the face of it, to carry proof of fraud and imposition | the extent of positive inability to render the sentiments of 
on the District. In this case, of course, they are to dis- | the piece, owing to a total want of power to modulate the 
allow the charge and let the matter go before a Court of | voice, or to such a degree of harshness as to be actually re- 


justice, on the appeal provided for by the act of assem- pulsive, the opinion is held, that such a person is not and 
bly. | cannot be a good or even a tolerable teacher; and there- 


| fore, that failing in this essential of a successful teacher, 


ANSWER: These are questions more for the sound dis- 


or 


enunci- 


t him up as their examplar 
business of teaching, such 


and should be 


the answe! 


it exist to 


ANSWERS TO TEACHERS. 
341. Question: Our Board does not allow the schools| he should receive no certificate. 

to be opened on Saturdays, yet requires each teacher to} But defectiveness in vocal power to this extent rarely 
give 22 days fora month. How are the new monthly re-| exists; and therefore if the case only presents a limited 
ports to be filled, so as to comply with the rule of the d f it uae 6 aan : 
Board, and at the same time to report for 22 days in a| %°stee of it, amounting merely to an unpleasantness, or 
lunar month?—Teacher in N. Annville District, Lebanon 
county. 


x want of sweetness, or the absence of full power of 
vocal modulation,—it is to be tolerated, and a certificate 


Answer: This can be done by erasing or running the 
pen across the names of the days of the week at the head 
of each column, and being only guided by the days of the 
month, numerically expressed. Next year, no doubt, the 
Boards will adopt 20 aays as the teacher’s month, and 
arrange the length of the term and amount of salary ac- 
cordingly ; and then the report will suit without change 
or difficulty. 

ANSWERS TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


342. Question: A Teacher is employed for $28 in one 
district and now near the end of the first month of his term, 
is offered $35 in another. There is a verbal understanding 
between him and his Board, that they may dismiss him at 
the end of any month if he do not afford satisfaction, and 
that he also may leave them for good cause specified. Is 
the desire to realize the above advance in salary, suffi- 
cient to justify him in leaving at the end of his month; 
and if not, is he entitled to salary for the month ?—County 
Superintendent. 


| 


should be granted, other requisites being prossessed. 

3. As to handwriting, the rule should be much more 
liberal. The power to write and draw with facility and 
| beauty of execution, is very desirable in a Teacher; but 
itis not indispensable. If great knowledge of the true 
principles of penmanship and of delineation exist, this 
may be imparted to the pupil, by 
copies and prints for drawing, without the actual power of 


means of engraved 
manual execution; and the teacher, good in other respects, 
should not be excluded from his proper position in the 
{ 

profession, by a mere physical disability, which may thus 





| exist without 
| jury to it by retarding its progress. 
} 
| 4. Astothe grade of certificate to be issued in these 


danger to the school from imitation, or in- 


cases, the rule is plain :—If the disability do not exist to 
| 


| such a degree as to require total exclusion, the certificate 


should not be determined solely by the physical defect, 


Answer: This is not a case for the decision of the| but mainly by the applicant’s knowledge of the principles 





State Superintendent, but fora Court. However, the State of the branch or science of which he is merely defective 
Superintendent is of the opinion, that the desire to real-/ in the powers of execution, and of the other required 
ize greater salary, is neither a good nor an honest reason' branches. And, therefore, if he stands number one in this 
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kind of knowledge and also in all the other branches, he| 


might even have a professional certificate; or, if less 
proficient, a provisional certificate in proportion to his 
actual knowledge in all the required branches. 


EXTRACTS FROM MONTHLY REPORTS OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


“‘ There is a decided improvement in the quali- 


, 


ADAMS: 
fications and social standing of our Teachers.’ 
Armstrone: * During the first half of August, I was 
engaged in teaching our Normal class. We finished our 
exercises about the middle of the month. Class through- 


out the term numbered about thirty. Our time has been 
pleasantly, and I hope profitably, engaged during the six 


weeks devoted to this class.’’ 


BEAVER: ‘* Most of the schools were doing pretty well. 
Some labor under disadvantage of having small and un- 


comfortable school rooms. Those of Beaver are of this 


class. The Directors have in contemplation the erection 
of new buildings. It seems to me, that they are losing 


money for want of them. I trust the new houses may 


soon be put up.” 


CampBria: * During the last four or five weeks, a dis~ 
position has been manifested in several districts, to keep 
the schools closed during the winter,—the excuse being 
the alleged scarcity of money, and the danger of having 
less, ifthe warcontinues. Iam glad to say, that with one 
sinzle exception, a tax has been levied and the schools 
in every southern district. To 


districts, I 


will be opened promptly 
look 
will next week spend a few days in paying that section 


ascertain how matters in our northern 


of the county a visit.’’ 

Centre: ‘** Although many of the teachers have made 
some progress for the last year, yet few have been un- 
able to obtain higher figures on their certificates this year, 
than they had obtained last year, owing to the more 
thorough and systematic mode now pursued. Many of our 
best teachers are returning to war.’’ 

Cirinton: * The Chapman Institute was announced to 
23d 


Washington was in danger, and the consequent excite- 


convene on the of August, but news coming, that 
ment being great, the President of the Institute postpon- 
ed it.”’ 

the educational 


spirit of this county is still alive under the pressure of 


Crawrorp: * As an evidence, that 


the times and excitement, I may state, that there are in 


operation in this county, this fall, sizteen select schools} 


and academies, with an aggregate attendance of not less 
than eight hundred pupils, many of them teachers, or those 
preparing to teach. In nearly all of these are organized 
teachers’ classes, which recite daily, making the theory of 
teaching a regular branch of study.” 

DELAWARE: “ District Institute to be held in Thorn- 
bury 
September 28th, in Middletown District. [intend to make 


District, on Saturday, September 21st, and one on 


these meetings the occasion for regular instruction and 
eXamination in the theory of teaching, and insert the 
mark in the certificates during the term, according to pro- 
gress made.”’ 

Ere: ‘I start to-day (Sept. 2) for a little extempor- 
ized convention of Superintendents, gotten up by a few 
of the western counties, to be held at Franklin, Venango 
county. Our object is to compare notes, and try to aid 
each other in our work,”’ 
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**T do not think the war will materially affect the schools 
in this county. It may postpone the erection of houses 
for a few years, but will not, I think, greatly shorten the 


” 


term of school 

Fuiton: ‘** The past month has been occupied in giv- 
ing Normal instruction to a class of some twenty teachers. 
the 25th 
After 
they have closed, the same course of instruction will be 


This instruction will be continued until about 


inst., when the examinations will be commenced. 


resumed in some other suitable locality in the county, and 
continue until the opening of the schools.” 

GREENE: ** Attended one week at a Normal School.— 
The Normal still 
thin. The war will almost destroy our schools the com- 
ing winter. 
They 


school will be open till the close of the month.’ 


School in session. Attendance is 


is 


About twenty-five teachers are in attend- 
The 


ance. are devoting themselves earnestly. 


INDIANA: ** Our county is intesely for the war ; and the 
the first and al- 
Our Di- 


rectors will, however, upon the whole give better wages, 


suppression of the rebellion is, with us, 


most the only present duty of Pennsylvanians. 


and some of them will have longer terms, than usual.— 


Teachers will be scarce 


the standard cutting off quite a 


number; but we are better without them. 


I am holding 


them to the standard laid down inthe June and August 


numbers of the Journal, and explain the matter fully at 
the examinations, which have been, so far, largely at- 
tended.”’ 
LAWRENCE: * The month was partly spent in commu- 
nicating with those at a distance, inviting them to attend 
our annual institute, which is to be held at New Castle, 
on the 3d Monday of October, 1861, to continue five days.” 


Lycomine: ** We assembled at an Institute in Williams- 


port on the 27th ult. Sixteen teachers were present.— 
Prof. J. F. Stoddard was also present. We had a very 


pleasant and profitable time the first day, but in conse- 


th 


quence ¢ I n 


of the Court 


e County Commissioners refusing us the use 
House, in which to lecture, and from some 

other causes, they voted an adjournment of the Institute, 

to be called again by the Executive Committee, on some 

subsequent occasion, perhaps next month.” 

Mon- 

and continue in session during the week.— 


MerceER: * Our Institute will meet 
day, Nov. 11, 


There will be but few schoo 


County on 
ls in session this fallin our 
county.”’ 
McKean: 
sent summer, as compared with the last, are superior to 


** Generally speaking, the schools the pre- 
them.”’ 

Mirriin: ** No new measure adopted yet, but I shall 
endeavor to render the District visitations more system- 


atic and useful, and seek to methodize and greatly in- 


crease the utility of visits to schools by patrons.’ 
sail Rey. J. K. 
He has about twenty-five scholars, and of this 


Monrot visited Davis’ school at 
Shawnee. 
number fifteen are teachers, who are studying diligently 
»r the fallexamination. Quite a number are 


Most of the teachers are 


to prepare f 
studying the higher branches. 
progressing rapidly.” 
SusquEHANNA: “ I am happy to state, that the Insti- 
tute held in New Milford, was a good one, clearly show- 
that our teachers and the friends of education are 


alive, notwithstanding our county is clouded with gloom, 


ing, 


on account of the rebellion that at present torments us.— 
' We voted to hold another next November.”’ 
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Somerset: * Teaching a Normal School; have only 
time to devote spare hours to the business of the Superin- 
tendency. All the time I can spare in this way, is devot- 
ed to preparing for the examination.” 

Union : “Some of our best teachers have exchanged 
the birch for the musket, and are now learning to shoot 
leaden balls, instead of teaching the young idea to shoot 
paper wads. The war, has so far, no other effect upon our 
schools. Wages will go up in some of our Districts, and 
the time will be extended in others.” 

Warren: “ Absorbing interest in war movements. I 
find also, that haying and harvesting and the extreme 
Warm weather are very unfavorable to the progress of the 
schools, reducing the attendance over one-third, and in 
some instances over one-half.”’ 

Wayne: “Chief difficulty encountered:—A want of 
suitable interest on the part of directors and parents. I 
can seldom get any one to visit the schools with me. | 
sometimes ride miles out of my way to get a director, and 
when I have found him, he is unable to go with me to the 
school. Nearly all have so much to do, that the duty of 


school visitation is sadly neglected. It is impossible for | 
me to visit each school more than once, except ina few) 
cases, during aterm. Under such circumstances, if the | 


parents and directors would take hold of the work, and 
visit their several schools, as the law contemplates, much 
good would be accomplished. Still, I trust the interest is 
increasing, and hope to see the day when, in this respect, 
teachers and scholars will have no cause of complaint.’ 





Original Communications, 


BOOKS ON TEACHING. 





As teachers are now expected to undergo an ex- | 


|ments in the school room, no teacher can study them 
|without advantage. This book, too, throws light 
|upon the relation of teacher and parent. 
EpGerortn’s Practica Epucation: This work, 
|published by the Edgeworths in England, has been 
|republished by the Harpers in this country. It dis- 
|cusses the nature of children and the kind of educa- 
tion suited to that nature. It is an able work, and 
jought to be read by all teachers. Parents might 
read the book with as much profit as teachers, for 
its authors hold, that proper instruction should be 
'given at home as well as at school. 
| O«pen’s Scrence anp Art or Epvcation: This 
author has thought carefully about Education. He 
has something of a system in his head, but he rather 
roughly expresses it with his pen. He evidently 
wrote in too much of a hurry ; but with all its faults, 
the book is well worth reading. In some respects, 
it is superior to any work named, and contains the 
rudimental development of a philosophical system 


of education. 

Hoxisroox’s Norma Teacger: This work treats 
of methods of teaching the common branches of 
learning, almost exclusively. It was written by a 
i\live teacher, and contains much that is good; but if 
more time had been taken in writing, it would have 
been very much better. 

Scumipt’s History or Epucation: This is a 
little fifty cent book, published by the Harpers. It 
is good, and ought to be generally read by the pro- 
fession. EDUCATOR, 
Millersville, Sept., 1861. 


amination in the theory of Teaching, it may be con- | 
venient for young teachers to know what books they | 
can read with most profit. Only a short list will be | 
named at present, and the characteristic features of | 


PHYSICAL TRAINING.—NO. 3. 
Wand Exercises. 
Lesson, I. 





each book will be briefly stated. 

Paae’s THEoRY AND Practice or TEACHING :— 
The first work we would recommend a young teacher 
to purchase, is Page. It is not a close, systematic 
treatise on teaching ; but it was written by a man 
who knew how to teach, and, scattered all through 


it, are valuable hints and suggestions. School Gov-| 
ernment and School Management are especially well | 


treated. Page’s book contains little respecting 
methods of teaching the branches. 


Porrer AND Emerson’s Scnoen, anp ScHoor- 
MASTER: This is a good work. The “School,” writ- 
ten by Bishop Potter,is a noble plea in behalf of 
popular education, and in behalf of school-reform.— 
Many common errors concerning education are re- 
futed, and much said calculated to enlighten the 


teacher respecting the importance of his work.—| 
Some valuable, practical suggestions may be found 


in the “ Schoolmaster.” 

NortHenp’s TEACHER AND Parent: Northend 
speaks of methods of teaching the branches of study, 
and as these methods are the result of actual experi- 


In selecting the several classes of exercises, it 
|will be the aim to introduce them in such order, as 
‘to bring into action, in succession, all the leading 
|muscles of the body ; and to one conversant with 
its anatomical structure, the utility and beauty of 
ithe system will be obvious. The class with whieh 
|we shall commence, is to be exercised with the 
Wanp. 
The wand is a rod of some light wood, about the 
\size of a broom-stick, say an inch in diameter and 
\4 or 4$ feet long, for adults. For children it should 
be long enough to reach a little above the hip. It 
|It should be made perfectly smooth and the ends 
\rounded. If the school cannot be readily supplied 
‘with wands turned and prepared for this special 
purpose, each scholar can supply himself with a 
broom-stick. 
PosITION. 

The pupils should be arranged in rows like the 
{squares on a chess-board, at a distance of four feet 
apart, with head and shoulders well back, standing 
with the heels near together, with the feet pointing 
‘out at an angle of 90°. This position must be pre- 
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served by every member of the class in all the ex-| No. 6. Holding the wand in a horizontal posi- 
ercises, except those which require movement of | tion as in No. 3, directly overhead, bring it down 
the feet. The class are supplied with wands, and |to the back of the neck, and repeat. 

the teacher, taking one, stands in front * of the} No. 7. From the position over head, carry it al- 
class. He now holds the wand ina horizontal posi-|ternately to the back of the neck and to the chin. 
tion out at arms length in front of him, with the The heavy beat of the drum or count, should find 
backs of the hands up, and slips the hands along | the wand directly overhead. 

into such a position as to divide it into three equal| Wo 8, With the wand directly over head, slip 
parts. In this he is imitated by the class. Let|the right hand to the end of the wand ; on the next 
the wand now drop down in front against the legs, |heat slip the left hand to the other end, and on the 
and he is ready for the music, and to proceed with ithird beat, without bending the arms, carry the 


the | wand down till it touches the legs behind, and re- 
EXERCISES, ipeat. The following diagram represents the posi- 


No. 1. Keeping the wrists above the wand, bring 
it to the chin and back again, and repeat this five 
times to the ordinary time of a march, being care- 
ful that it is done by the whole class in unison.— 
In ail the subsequent wand exercises, each should 
be repeated five times, and the class should pass 
from the performance of one to that which follows, 
without stop or break. On the motion preceeding 
the last, the teacher should cry, rEapy, and at the 
last, cry, CHANGE, 80 as not to loose a beat. The 
following cut will show the position in this exercise. 


tion :— 











| Fig. 3. 

| No. 9. From the position overhead with the 
jarms straight, carry the wand alternately to the 
|back and front of the legs, and repeat,—the wand 
| being always overhead on the heavy beat. 

No. 10. Slip the hands to within six inches of 
|each other, at equal distances from the centre, 
| holding the wand in a perpendicular position, whirl 
jit around, so that the same end shall come up each 
[time it is repeated. 








Fig. 2. 
No. 2. From the chin carry the wand to a hori- | Nore on Ventitation: The air in the inside of 
zontal position, directly overhead by a curve out in |® TO™, should be as pure as that on the outside, 


front, and repeat. in the fresh green fields. Every departure from 

No. 3. From a horizontal position down in front | this condition tends to derangement of the health 
as low as the arms will naturally reach, keeping of those who breath it. The free open air is mixed 
the arms straight and the elbows rigid,—carry the |!" J"S* the right proportions of its several ingredi- 
wand by a curve out in front to a position directly ents, for the natural support of life. Breathing the 
overhead, and repeat. |air takes away one of its life giving elements, oxy- 

No. 4. Standing in the same position, carry the |$®". and substitutes in its place a deadly poison, 
wand around to the right side, and keeping the arms | carbonic acid gas. The laws of nature are however 
straight, raise it to a position directly overhead at |*° beautifully arranged, that all noxious gasses like 
right angles to the position in No. 3, and repeat. carbonic acid thrown upon the open air, are imme- 

No. 5. Perform the same evolution from the left | “#tely diffused, so that scarcely any trace of them 





side, and repeat. 





* Nore.—In all these exercises, if the teacher faces his 
class, when they are directed to use the right hand or the 
right foot, he must use the left and vice versa; so that his 
action shall always be on the same side as theirs. 


car be detected, and hence no injurious effects can 
result from them. 

But when a portion of air is confined, as ina 
tight room, a noxious gas can only be diffused 
'through the small quantity of air within its reach, 
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and if not soon changed it becomes loaded and no | 
longer fit to breathe. 
ed: Take a'‘large glass jar with a ground glass 


houses, which are now being built so rapidly 


This may be easily illustrat-| throughout the State, and which are so much tighter 


and closer than the old ones, may prove a curse 


cover and after oiling the edge of the mouth of the rather than a blessing, unless teachers are on the 


jar, place a rabit in it and put on the cover, giving 


alert, and will insist upon a constant supply of 


it'a slight turn to make it perfectly air tight. When | good fresh air. 


the animal is put into the jar, the air on the inside 
isas good as that on the outside, and the first 
breath which goes into its nostrils is mixed in just 
the right proportions to sustain life. 


the lungs, though but an instant, the oxygen is exercise. 


taken out of it, and carbonic acid gas is exchang- 
ed for it, so that when it comes out of the nostrils 
it is not fit to breathe again. But the instant it 
comes in contact with the good air in the jar, it is 
instantly diffused and mixed with it, so that the | 
next breath which is taken into the nostrils is al- 
most as good as the first, and if the communica- 
tion with the outer air were free, no inconvenience 
orinjury would result ; but being completely cut 
off from the surrounding air, at every breath oxy- 
gen is consumed and the poison left in its place ; 
and when carbonic acid gas to the amount of 5 per. | 
cent, of the contents of the jar has accumulated, | 
the rabit will droop and die. 

If a school room could be made perfectly air | 
tight, and a company of scholars were confined in 
it, at every breath oxygen would be taken away, 
carbonic acid gas substituted, and in a very short | 
time they would die.* But no ordinary room is so | 
tight, that there are not a thousand little cracks | 
and crannies through which the poison from the 
breath is being diffused to make room for the good | 
air; and if the two could be colored, we should see 
the one streaming out at every possible way of 
exit, and the other pushing in past it and spread-| 
ing through every part of the room. In most 
school houses however, especially new ones, unless 
there is a special provision made for ventilation, 
the impurities, from so many breathing and from 
the effete matter arising from insensible perspira- 
tion, cannot be diffused fast enough to keep the 
air fit to give proper support to animal life. 

The health of many children of feeble constitu- 
tions has no doubt been fatally affected, and that 
of robust children seriously impaired, by breathing 
day after day the vitiated air of unventilated school 
rooms, Hence every teacher should be on the 
watch to remedy any defect in obtaining an abund- 
ant supply of good fresh air. If there is no arrange- 
ment especially provided for ventilating the school 
room, then keep the window or door constantly 
open, and if it be cold weather make a sufficient 
fire compensate for the loss of heat occasioned by 
the ingress of cold. 

It is to be greatly feared, that our new school 








* As in the case of the captives in the Black Hole of 
Calcutta, alluded to in another article in this number. 


In common schools, if exercises in gymnastics 
are practiced, the windows and doors should be 
thrown open before commencing, as the tempera- 


But while in|ture proper for study would be far too warm for 


If the weather is cold or damp, the pre- 
caution should be taken of making a good fire be- 
fore commencing, so that when the room is closed 
the air will be quickly warmed again. 


Exercises without Apparatus. 
Lesson I. 

In these exercises the class should be arranged 
as in the preceding, with heels near together, feet 
pointing at an angle of 90°, the body erect, shoul- 
der and head well back. Constant care should be 
exercised by the teacher in keeping every member 
of the class in the correct position, as much of the 
virtue of the exercise depends upon this. Pains 
must also be taken, that every evolution be prac- 
ticed with accuracy and precision. The nervous 
system can only be properly trained in this way. 

No. 1. Place the two fists upon the breast, and 
retaining the left one in its place, thrast the right 
one down towards the right of the right foot, and 
repeat. 

No. 2. Retaining the right fist upon the breast, 
thrust the left one down towards the left of the 
left foot, and repeat. 

No. 3. Holding both fists in position on the 
breast, thrust the right one down as in No. 1, and 
while the right is coming up thrust the left down, 
and so on alternately, right and left. 

No. 4. With both fists in position on the breast, 
thrust them down simultaneously, and repeat. 

No. 5. With both fists resting upon the breast, 
thrust the right one out to the right, in a horizon- 
tal position, and repeat. The arm when extended 
should be perfectly straight and rigid. 

No. 6. Retaining the right fist upon the breast, 
thrust the left one out to the left in a horizontal 
position, and repeat. 

No. 7. With both fists upon the breast, thrust 
the right one out, and while it is returning thrust 
the left one out, and so on, alternately. 

No. 9. Placing both hands upon the hips, mark 
time with the right foot. But instead of marking 
time as is done by soldiers, carry the foot out as 
far as can be reached, without changing the posi- 
tion, so that each motion shall require two beats, 
and repeat. 

No. 10. Resting upon the right foot, mark time 
in the same manner with the left foot, as in No. 9, 


and repeat. 
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No. 11. Mark time with first right then left foot 
alternately, and repeat. 

No. 12. Keeping the leg straight and the knee 
rigid, mark time with the right foot, carryicg it 
back as far as it can be without moving the posi- 
tion of the body, and repeat. 

No. 13, Resting upon the right foot, mark time 
with the left foot as in No. 12, and repeat. 

No. 14. Mark time with right and left foot alter- 
nately as in the two preceeding, and repeat. 

NoTE ON THE PLANS OF VENTILATING ScHoot Hov- 
ses: To effect perfect ventilation, a draft must be 
secured which will carry the foul air out, and draw 
the fresh air into the room. The Senate Chamber, 
in the State Capitol of Pennsylvania, is ventilated 
by means of a flue from the ceiling of the chamber 
which leads to a small metalic lined closet in the 
attic, where a fire is kept up in a small stove which 
secures a constant draft to the open air above, and 
while a stream of impure air is thus led off, fresh 
air is admitted into the lower part of the chamber 
to supply its place. This method would be im- 
practicable for schools except in large buildings in- 
tended for Union schools. It has been adopted in 
some few instances, and a small fire is kept up, in 
the attic, winter and summer. 


VENTILATION FOR A NEW Buripinc: In con- 
structing a school house for one school, as are al- 
most all those ir the rural districts, ventilation 
may be provided for at a trifling expense. The 
chimney should be started from the foundation, so 
as to have the flues commence on a level with the 
sills. The chimney should have two flues, one for 
smoke, the other for impure air. As carbonic acid 
gas is much heavier than air, it is well to have two 
registers, one near the floor and another near the 
ceiling, opening into the ventilating part of the 
chimney, and so arranged that they can be opened 
or closed at pleasure. As the smoke part of the 
chimney becomes warm, it will create a draft in the | 
other, and thus the egress of bad air is provided 
for. Next, have a long box-pipe under,the floor, | 
leading from some side of the house where there is 
good fresh air, to a point near the stove, provided 
with a register that can be opened or closed at | 
pleasure, and the ingress of fresh air is provided | 
for. An intelligent teacher can easily regulate | 
these registers, so as to keep the room ventilated, 
under ordinary circumstances. 

VENTILATION FOR A BUILDING NOT PROVIDED FOR 
WHEN BUILT: If a house is not provided with any | 
means of ventilation, this defect can be easily) 
remedied and at slight expense. If the chimney | 
has only one flue, another can be made of wood by | 
the side of it, reaching above the ceiling and there | 
made to enter a compartment of the brick chimney, 
which can be taken down and topped out anew 
with two flues. Then provide a register opening 





into the ventilator near the floor, and another near 
the ceiling, as described in the preceding note, and 
the impure air will be readily carried away. Fresh 
air can be introduced beneath the floor by means 
of a box as above, without interfering with the 
structure of the building, any farther than the cut- 
ting the floor for the register for the admission of 
fresh air. This air should always be led into the 
room from the outside, and not from beneath the 
building ; as the confined air under any building is 
impure. The box which leads this air should al- 
ways open on the outside where the earth around 
is clean and fresh, and where the best air will be 
likely to be secured from the fields about. Other 
things being equal, the west is a better point than 
any other. 
Sept. 1861. S. P. B. 


TEACHERS AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Just now, nothing more retards the progress of 
popular education, than an acknowledged deficiency 
of well qualified teachers. Enough are willing to 
undertake the teacher’s labors ; indeed, with persons 
of all grades of ability and fitness, the profession is 
rather over crowded ; the deficiency being, as Web- 
ster said of the Law, principally “in the upper story.” 

First class teachers are in demand; but, in defi- 
ance of all laws of political economy, the only feasi- 
ble method of procuring a supply, has not yet been 
tried. There is no lack of impatience at the fail- 
ures of boys yet im their maturity, who, without 
special training or experience, try to do a man’s 
work. And with many a solemn shake of the head, 
we are told, that our schools are not as good as they 
ought to be, considering the amount of taxes paid. 
But grumbling will not remedy the matter. A man 
who hires bungling workmen to do a piece of fine 
work, may grumble and scold at them from morning 


|till night, yet the work will be spoiled all the same, 


Such persons would do well to consider the story of 


|the dutch servant, so well told by Hugh Miller :— 
| Betty, an old and faithful servant, on one day in- 
|forming her mistress that she proposed getting mar- 


ried, had got a present of five pounds from her; and 
straight way taking her leave, she returned a morn- 
ing or two after, to show the good lady her husband. 
The husband was little, and old, and blear-eyed, and 
lame of a foot, and did not take the mistress’s fancy 
at all. “ Betty,” she said, is that the man you have 


igot?” “Oh! mem,” exclaimed Betty, imploringly, 


“ Oh! mem, what could we expect for five pounds ?” 

It is quite certain, that the public is a better judge 
of what constitutes good teaching, than it was years 
ago, and much less easily imposed upon by a spuri- 
ous article. Very few districts are either so ignor- 
ant or so careless, as to rest easy under a three 
month’s infliction of the old fashioned mechanical 
method of “ keeping” school. 

That modicum of ability and scholarship, which 
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was sufficient to command success in the good old|are not willing to send, or that pupils are not willing 
times, when the willow was the principal branch,' to go. The latter is the most probable reason. The 
will now scarcely pass muster anywhere. Even if a amount of assistance—about sixty dollars for three 
worthless pretender to the teacher’s trade does suc-| years—is too small to induce teachers to bind them- 
ceed in slipping into a school, he is pretty apt to be/selves to teach for three years after graduation,— 
soon found out; and the first thing he knows, he especially since in most cases they would only find 
will find himself out,—out of credit, out of a school, | employment four months in the year. In case of a 
and generally, very much out of humor. But, while| female, she might have six months employment, sel- 
we demand greater ability on the teacher’s part, and|dom more. It will be hard to find teachers willing 
while this demand is constantly growing greater, the | to enter into such an arrangement. 
remuneration is just as gradually growing less. In| ‘to pay their boarding and the other expenses of their 
short, the time has come when the public is demand- education, they will prefer to pay their tuition also, 
ing a higher grade of scholarship and ability at the that when they are through, they may be at liberty 
teacher's desk, than it is willing to pay for. How, 0 enter upon any business that may offer. 
did this come to pass ? 
For several years, prior to 1857, the wages of | tioned in the act,—the following, or some equiva- 
teachers had been constantly rising, in this part of | lent arrangement be entered into by the directors.— 
the State at least. This rise was checked by the| Let the pupil to be sent, be chosen from among those 
money crisis of that year, and the late frosts of 1859) who have taught at least one seem, and let the Di- 
changed it to a downward scale. The result is, that | rectors bind themselves to furnish him employment, 
teachers are not as well paid this year, as in 1855.—| at least nine months in the year, at the highest com- 
It is plain, that such a state of things cannot bein pensation paid in the district. 
continue without working evil somewhere. The pre- In addition, let them during the last year of his 
sent financial difficulties forbid the hope, that prices| course, advance him one year’s salary which he will 
will advance for a year or two at least. In the mean | repay by teaching the first year after he finishes his 
time, cannot something be done in the way of cheap-| course. This would enable a good many young men 
ening, to teachers, that special education which they| who are now pretty well advanced in their education, 
need, and thus maintain the present standard of |to go through the Normal School course without 
qualification intact or still progressing, till such|any delay. Of course the teacher would be requir- 
times as returning prosperity will allow our people| ed to give security for the performance of his obli- 
to be more liberal in their expenditures for school | gation, or for refunding the money with interest, in 
purposes? The framers of the Normal School Law, | case of failure. Suppose a district make this arrange- 
evidently had in view a time, when the State would! ment, and an active young man has been chosen, has 


If they are able 


Suppose, that in addition to the conditions men 





find it necessary to take some active part in the| 
training of her own teachers for the public schools. | 
The way is plainly left open for such an arrange- 
ment. We have two Normal Schools now, and more 
will be forthcoming as fast as needed. Let us glance 
at the provisions in the Normal School Act, in re- 
gard to educating teachers at the public expense : 

Sections 6 and 12 previde : 

Ist. That the Directors of any school district may 
send one pupil to the State Normal School of the 
proper Normal district, and pay his (or her) tuition 
out of the public funds. 

2d. That such pupil sent on district account, shall 
be selected after a public examination, and must 
manifest a desire and capacity for teaching. 

3d. That any teacher who may attend on district 
account, shall be liable to devote the next three 
years after graduation to teaching in the Common 
Schools of the district which defrayed the expenses 
of his instruction, at the medium salary paid in each 
district. 

It is believed that no advantage has as yet been 
taken of these provisions, or that no pupils are now 
attending either of our Normal Schools on district 





account. The reason must be, either, that Directors 


graduated and entered upon his duties as teacher,— 
the following among many advantages might reason- 
ably be expected :— 

The district which sent him would be sure of the 
services of, at least, one first class teacher for three 
years; and if he teach in a different school each 
term, in time the whole district would equally enjoy 
the benefits of his instructions. 

Let him be well informed on the nature and char- 
acter of our school system, and thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the subject of popular education, and he 
could do much towards enlightening public sentiment 
as to the importance of their progress and preserva- 
tion. Versed as he should be in all the improved 
methods of teaching, he would furnish a model which 
other teachers in the {district could imitate with 
benefit to themselves and profit to the public. His 
example and success would stimulate them all to 
greater exertion. Such a teacher in a district would 
be invaluable, in assisting to- support and carry on 
District Institutes. The want of an active, ener- 
getic, and well informed leader, is the great point of 
difficulty in keeping up such organizations. When 
such a one is to be found, they are sure to succeed. 
By means of the District Institutes and in other 
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ways, in process of time, a great part of the profes- 
sional instruction received at the Normal School, 
could be imparted to the teachers in the district. 

There is reason to believe, that more or less worthy 
and promising teachers can be fourd in every dis- 
trict, who will be willing to enter into such an 
arrangement,—persons, too, who would do honor to 
themselves and render valuable services to the dis- 
trict. 

Many advantages to the teacher would also accrue 
from this plan. Aside from those of a pecuniary 
nature, which are not to be despised, many other 
things should be taken into the account. The fact 
that a young man, after a fair examination and open 
competition, was chosen as the most promising can- 
didate for the teacher’s place and responsibilities, 
would give him a reputation for character and stand- 
ing, that would be of the greatest use to him 
through life. In case his time was well employed at 
school, and this was well followed up by « faithful 
and diligent performance of his duties in the school 
room, he need never after lack employment. The 
certainty of employment at a reasonable compensa- 
tion for three years, during which he could hold the 
post of honor as the first teacher in the district, 
should also be taken into the account. 

In short, not to dwell on this point, it is known 
from personal inquiry, that if directors.are willing to 
make such an offer as has been indicated, there would 
be no want of candidates. The foregoing sugges- 
tions are offered with a sincere desire to see some- 
thing done to keep up the interests of education, 
during the disturbed state of affairs which now pre- 
vails ; and the writer desires the opinions of educa- 
tors—readers of the Journal and others—on their 
practicability. Willnot some of our County Super- 
intendents, who are, perhaps, as well prepared as any 
other class to speak intelligently on the subject, give 
their views through the Journal ? C. 0, 

Crawford co., July, 1861. 


OUR LANGUAGE.—NO. 1. 

One of the most prominent characteristics of a 
gentleman is, correct language. I care not for his 
fashionable apparel, for his elegant moustache and 
shining locks redolent of perfume, for the rings 
that glitter on his fingers, or the diamonds that 
sparkle on his breast; I care not for his profusion 
of wealth, for his splendid equipage or princely 
mansions ;—if a man’s languaye is coarse and un- 
grammatical, he has not that refinement which enti- 
tles him to the name of a gentleman. His language 
shows him to be a counterfeit, made of baser metal ; 
his words betray him as certainly, as the long ears 
showed the pretended lion to be only an ass. 

Correct language is indicative not only of social, 
but also of intellectual and moral refinement.— 
Good grammar is, indeed, a part of morality. It 
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is as antagonistic of low habits and vulgar associa- 
tions,.as light is of darkness. If it is not in itself 
a reformer—an active agent in social and moral im- 
provement—it is at least always found in its wake; 
just as our meadow birds—the lark, the robin, the 
blue-bird and the wren—follow the pioneer into the 
forest, to cheer him in his labors, and to to tell the 
passing hunter, even before he sees the smoke of 
the chimney curling up among the trees, of a spot 
of earth reclaimed by cultivation, where the wil- 
derness has been made to “ bud and blossom as the 
rose.” 

Bad grammar is a crime against society, a muti- 
lation and corruption of God’s best gift to man.— 
It is spoken and written language that chiefly dis- 
tinguishes man from the brutes. It is the body of 
which reason is the soul. As an able writer has so 
beautifully and trathfully said, “It is the amber in 
which a thousand precious and subtle thoughts have 
been safely imbedded and preserved. It has arrested 
ten thousand lightning-flashes of genius, which, un- 
less fixed and arrested, might have been as bright, 
but would also have been as quickly passing, as the 
lightning.” From language we derive both our 
brightest benefits and our choicest pleasures. To 
it we owe all the joys of social intercourse,—the 
consolation of the tender words that support our 
drooping spirits in the hour of distress, and the 
cheerful tones that greet us in our happiness and 
ease. From it we obtain a knowledge of those 
truths, high as heaven, lasting as eternity, which 
are given to us by our Creator,as our safeguard in 
this world and our guide to the blessedness of the 
great hereafter, 

And what a noble possession is our own dear 
mother tongue! It seems to have been elaborated 
and built up from the ruins of the past, expressly 
to serve the great purposes of the Anglo-Saxon 
race—the conquerors of the world. As our race 
‘has surpassed all others in the grandeur of its 
achievements in science and civilization, so has our 
English language surpassed all other languages in 
the glory of its achievements in literature. Pos- 
sessing all the unlimited fullness of the Greek, in 
power of expression, all the richness and polish 
of the Latin, combined with the masculine strength 
| of the Saxon, and the delicacy and flexibility of the 
French,—it seems best of all languages adapted to 
the various wants of civilized man,—to the quicken- 
ing of thought, the inspiration of genius, and the 
growth of a literature rich in all its departments. 
It is equally well suited to the grave style of the 
historian, and the animated tale of the novelist.— 
It sustains itself in the pompous march of the dig- 
|nified epic, as well as in the light and graceful ditty 
|that the lover sings to his mistress by moonlight. 
‘It does not break under the prodigious idea of 
'Milton’s Satan, nor lag behind in the airy disport- 
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ings of Shakspeare’s fairies. It is equally suited 
also to the drama. The fiercest hatred and the 
most exalted love, the bitterest grief and the gay- 
est mirth, here find an utterance. In it we may 
hear the wail of the deepest despair, and the exul- 
tant strains of hopeful bliss. There is not a pas- 
sion of the human heart, not a thought of the hu- 
man intellect, but has found, or may find, an appro- 
priate expression in the boundless resources of our 
mother English. Who will not say, then, that we 
should prize it above almost everything else, and 
strive with the utmost vigilance to maintain it in 
its purity ? 

This treasure is not like a mass of gold or preci- 
ous stone that is incorruptible ; it is, rather, like 
a beautiful garden that must be tended with care. 
or vile weeds will grow up and choke the tender 
plants, and turn the lovely landscape into a dark 
and gloomy wilderness. Or, to change the simile, 
it is like a delicately strung and finely tuned in- 
strument, capable of giving forth the sweetest har- 
monies, but which, if played upon by unskill ful 
hands, gives forth only the most clashing and dis- 
cordant tones, and at last, trembling in all its 
strings, breaks as if from very agony of grief. 

To teachers is the work of cultivating and pre- 
serving the purity of our language especially in- 
trusted; and of this work, and the proper method 
of accomplishing it, I propose to speak in a future 
number. J. Wituis WeEsTLaKE. 

Indiana, Pa., July, 1861. 

EMPLOYING TEACHERS. 

The school law does not specifically point out 
how directors shall employ the teachers for their 
respective districts, but it merely declares, that, 
“ They shall have the appointment of all the teach- 
ers of common schools in the district, fix the amount 
of teachers’ salaries,” &c. Although the statute 
does not point out the method of hiring teachers, 
the fair inference from the wording of the law, is, that | 
they shall be hired, or appointed by the Board of 
directors, and not by one of its members, and es- | 
pecially, not by some two or three persons in the! 
neighborhood. The State Superintendent has been 
explicit on this point, in his instructions. 

To any one who thinks at all upon the subject, 
it must be evident, that, if there be a school law, 
there must of necessity, be officers either appointed 
or elected, to carry out the provisions of the law. | 
If, under that law, individuals are to be employed | 
to perform labor, there must be persons selected in | 
accordance with the provisions of the law, to hire | 
and make contraets with those employees; and if | 
any person or persons, not thus elected or appoint- 
ed, do employ and contract with persons to perform | 
that labor, such contract is not according to law, | 
and is therefore void. This is but common sense, 


as well as ‘common law,’ and is so understood in 
every other particular, except the employment of 
teachers. What would be thought of the county 
Commissioners, if, when there was a county bridge 
to be built across some stream in the county, they 
should allow the people in the vicinity of the stream, 
and those to be accommodated by the bridge, to let 
out the building of the bridge, and draw the contract, 
orrather, let the contractors go on and build without 
any written contract, and when the work is done, 
according to their views of right, the people, or a 
committee of them accept it, and send the builders 


'to the Commissioner for the pay ? Lask what would 
be thought of our Commissioners, if they should 


pay money out of the county treasury for bridges 
thus erected, not knowing anything about the mat- 
ter, only that the money was called for and handed 
over. It may be said,that many times the work would 
be better done than it now is. Doubtless it would, 
in some cases, but in a great majority of cases it 
would not. Now, shall the law be set aside because 
there may be one or two neighborhoods in a county, 
where the people reside,who see that they have a bet- 
ter bridge than the county authorities would build 
for them? No one would pretend any such thing. 
Whether the law in this matter be the best that 
could be framed or not, they do not stop to inquire, 
It is the law of the State, and they conform to its 
requirements. Why not do so as regards the school 
law, in the employment of teachers ? 

Directors, when they employ teachers, should 


jalways consult the wishes of those intending to 


send to the school, and, if at all practicable, hire 
the teacher desired by a decided majority ; but they 
cannot put this part of their duties into the hands 
of the citizens, any more than they can the levying 
of the tax. The law is as imperative in the one case 
as in the other. The teacher hired by the inhabi- 
tants of a neighborhood, or a committee appointed 
by them, cannot legally look to the directors for 
his pay, unless the agreement made by the citizens, 
or their committee, be ratified by the Board of 
Directors, at a regular meeting. He cannot do it, 
merely because he has not been employed by the 
only authority known to the school law for hiring 
| teachers. 

Neither is it legal for one director to employ 
teachers, unless he submit the contracts made with 
them to the Board at a regular meeting, and obtain 
|their approval, or the approval of a majority of 
them. 

The following, from the official department of 
the School Journal, is the decision of the State 
Superintendent on this subject :— 

Question: “Is it lawful for the Board of Directors 
ito divide the school houses among the directors, 

each to ee = a teacher for his school, and send 
an order with him to the President, to enter into 
contract with him.” 
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Answer: “ This practice is not in accordance of 
the school law, which provides that the Board of 
Directors shall have the appointment of all the 
teachers ; and the appointment by one director is 
therefore irregular. If, however, the Board, as such, 
afterward formally ratify these appointments, they 
are binding on the district. These appointments 
by one director are objectionable also for the reason, 
that they do not command that general confidence 
which the act of the whole Board would be likely 
to receive.” 


There is still another good reason why the direc- 


tors, as a Board, should appoint the teachers, in- | 


stead of having it done by one director, or the in- 


|as likely to be placed in charge of a school in which 
this branch is not studied, and a person quite defi- 
cient in the science, engaged in one where several 
of the pupils wish to study grammar, as that, the 
right teacher should be appointed to the right place. 
The inhabitants of the several schools being notifi- 
ed, can also inform the directors beforehand if they 
have a preference for a teacher, or, which is the 
better way, they can be at the examination, and 
present their request to the Board themselves. 

It is hoped, that insome localities at least, teach- 
ers will be selected with more care than has hitherto 
been done,—that the matter will be done in accord- 





habitants of the neighborhood. The President is 
obliged to state, under oath, that no teacher has ance with the school law, and always, if possible, 
been employed in his district, during the year, who | with reference to the wishes of the people, when 
had not at the time a legal certificate from the their wishes are known. 

County Superintendent. Now, if anybody and| VDirectors should know who their teachers are,— 
everybody hire the teacher, being accountable to no know them personally, if possible, and know what 
one, how can the President know this fact, to which the contracts with them are. Let the Board of 
he has to testify? Directors are required by law to| Directors consult the School Law, page 100, No. 36, 
provide competent teachers in all the schools in|on the subject of teacher's contracts, and adhere 
their respective districts. If they do not, the State |strictly to those instructions, and much of the 
appropriation is to be withheld the next year. If|trouble between directors and teachers will be 
they do not see the certificates of their teachers, | avoided. Xx. 
or do not know even whether or not they have any, | Towanda, Aug., 1861. 


how can they conform to this requirement of the THE VENTILATION OF OUR SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
law? Ventilation is one of the means of preserving a 
It is not merely a supposable case, that teachers | sound mind in a sound body ; for, as there can be no 
may get into schools who have avoided the exami- | health without pure air, neither can there be pure 
nations, and consequently have no certificates.— | air without ventilation. Nature abhors atmospheric 
Such cases occur every year, and after the matter|stagnation. Aerial motion is her method of ventila- 
is all done, and teachers and directors are in the/tion and purification. Atmospheric stagnation in 
trouble, they apply to the Superintendent to help|our school rooms soon leads to loss of oxygen, and 
them out by giving a private examination, or re-/to those diseases consequent thereupon. Now, to 
newing an old certificate, after the school has closed. | avoid the evils resulting from confinement in an at- 
Presidents of school Boards have found, when re-|}mosphere rendered impure by loss of oxygen, and 
quired to take the oath attached to the four months’ | thus administer to the health and comfort of the re- 
certificate, that they could not safely do it, because | cipients of the boundless benevolence of our school 
they did not know positively that any of the teach-|Jaw, should be the wish and endeavor of every good 
ers had certificates, and have consequently re-|citizen. If, however, they cannot be altogether avoid- 
signed. jed, a wise exercise of intelligent prudence will cer- 
If the teachers of a township were all hired at \tainly mitigate them ;—and it is thought a mitigation 
the same time, at a regular meeting of the Board |of them may be found in a system of proper and ju- 
ealled for that purpose, much time would be saved | dicious ventilation of our school buildings. 
to both directors and teachers. If the directors} In the treatment of this subject, we must not for 
would give the requisite notice, that on a specified | get, that three points specially claim our attention 
day,—-say on the day of the public examination,—all|and remembrance, viz: Ist, That the question of 
the teachers for the district would be hired, and | ventilation is a complex one, is imperfectly under- 
written contracts made with them, the whole busi-| stood, and, says Mr. Backus, “ we suffer much from 
ness could be done in a few hours, instead of hin- its neglect. Perhaps we would suffer less if it were 
dering directors three or four days, as is frequently |less misunderstood.” 2d, “ That no system of venti- 
done. The teachers will then have their certificates |lation, however perfect, can give us better air than 
with them, and directors can better judge of the | that which surrounds our buildings ;” and, 3d, That 
qualifications and fitness of the candidates for par- | those systems are the best, which can be constantly 
tieular schools, Allthe schools in a district seldom, | used without injury to the pupils. 
if ever, require precisely the same qualifications in| “Among the many desiderata,” says Dickens, in 
the teachers; but by the way in which teachers | his Home and Social Philosophy, “ required for every 
ere too frequently hired, a good grammarian is'kind of habitation—whether designed for plants or 
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princes, for a pine-house or a palace,—the most wr That this gas is really poisonous, and that health 
perative conditions, after stability, are, perfect faci- | Fequires @ continuous supply of oxygen, we may fully 
lities for drainage and for ventilation.. The man who | infer from the following facts :— 

can construct houses which shall repel external hu-| “The lower portions of the Grotto del Cane, in 
midity, and allow of a constant and gentle change of | Italy, are filled with carbonic acid. A man is safe 
atmosphere at any controllable temperature, and at lin it, but a dog, whose head is nearer the ground, is 


the lowest cost consistent with durability, is, of |tmmediately suffocated.” 
course, the prince of builders.” In the summer of 1756, the Brittish settlem ent of 


Calcutta, in India, was attacked by the natives, and, 
after a most gallant resistance, the little garrison 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war, and were 
|barbarously driven into a dark, shallow vault under 
| ground, called the black hole, only eighteen feet 
square. They numbered 146 men. Carbonic acid 
soon did its work. At their release, it was found 
that but 23 had escaped suffocation. 








Nature requires and maintains a continual circula- 
tion in the atmosphere, in order to preserve its health- 
ful equilibrium; and we may well exclaim, what 
would the atmosphere become, but for the circula- 
tion? “ Motion is the soul of the universe; it is as 
necessary in the air, as in the ocean, and both are no 
less indispensable than the motion of the sap in 
plants, and the circulation of blood in animals.”— 
How utterly preposterous it is, then, to build houses} “In the summer of 1797, the master of a small 
with efficient guards against this natural and health-| Vessel belonging to Southampton, in England, had 
fal circulation of the air, and hope to maintain ani-|Seventy passengers collected in the hold during a 
mal health and atmospheric purity. But still, say Storm. ‘Thinking to make them more secure, he 
many, why need we ventilate our school buildings 9|spread a tarpaulin over the hatches and battened it 
Well; apart from the above, it is known, that the|4own. On opening the hold, all the passengers were 
atmosphere of close, unventilated, and crowded apart- 'found dead! The air being shut out, all the oxygen 
ments, is loaded with carbonic acid gas—that this | had been consumed, and the deadly carbonic acid had 
gas is irrespirable, and when “ inhaled unmixed, is a | S*nerated in its place.” 
deadly poison.” “The same catastrophe was repeated, December, 





Carbon is supplied to the blood through the food, 
and the oxygen of the air brings this carbon into 
combustion, producing carbonic acid and vapor of 
water, with which the blood travels freighted to the 
lungs, when this acid and vapor are evolved in the 
quantity of 26, 5 cubic inches in every minute,—an 
amount equal to 11 ounces of solid carbon or char- 
coal, every 24 hours. 


1848, on board the steamer Londonderry, from Sligo, 
bound for America, via Liverpool. Into a space 
about eighteen feet long by ten or twelve in width, 
one hundred and fifty human beings were packed.— 
It was ventilated by only one opening, the compan- 
ion-way, as it is called; and, for fear that the water 
would get admission, this aperture was at length 
closed, and a tarpaulin naiied over it. In the dark- 





Chambers, I think, has said, “the air we give out 


ness and heat and loathsomeness of their airless 


contains about eight per cent. more carbonic acid | prison, the wretched inmates shrieked for aid; but 
than it had when we inhaled it, and its oxygen is |the boisterousness of the storm was such that they 
diminished in the proportion necessary to form this | could not make themselves heard by those on deck. 





acid.” If the same air be respired over and over 
several times, all its oxygen is consumed, and the air 
becomes, as we have already said, “loaded with car- 
bonic acid gas.” 

The fact that we ezhale carbonic acid gas, may be 
proved by the following tests :—Blow atmospheric 
air through the nozzle of a pair of bellows into a glass 
of lime-water, and you will see no change in the ap- 
p earance of the latter. But pass a column of carbonic 
acid gas, which you can produce from ignited char- 
coal, into the glass of lime-water, “and you will see 
it become turbid and white, and, if allowed to stand, 
& fine white powder will fall to the bottom.” Now 
blow with your mouth, through a pipe-stem or quill, 
into another glass of lime-water, and you will per- 
ceive it to become equally as turbid and white as the 
other :—Proving, first, that atmospheric air, which 
we inhale, will not discolor lime-water ; secondly, that 
carbonic acid gas wil/ discolor lime-water ; and, lastly, 
that the air we ezhale does precisely the same thing. 


When at length an opening was made, it was found 
that the floor was covered with dead bodies to the 
depth of some feet. Seventy-two men, women and 
children, perished on this occasion,” through the in- 
halation of an atmosphere rendered poisonous by ex- 
haustion of its oxygen. 

Again : the records of the Dublinlying-in hospital 
show, that two thousand nine hundred and forty-four 
infants, out of seven thousand six hundred and fifty, 
died in the year 1782, within the first fortnight after 
their birth, which is nearly every third child. Dr. 
Clark, concluding that the rooms were too close and 
crowded, contrived air-pipes, by which they were fully 
yentilated. The consequence was, a prodigious de- 
crease in the mortality. 

Having thus shown, as we think, the necessity of 
ventilation, it shall be our endeavor, in a future pa& 
per, to lay before the readers of the Journal, the 
method which we think, with regard to school build- 
ings, best calculated to produce the two currents of 
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air necessary for ventilation ; “ one outward, carry- 
ing off the foul air, and one inward, bringing in fresh 
air.” 

These two currents, operating constantly, we hold 
to be indispensable in any system of ventilation, and, 
as this is a subject of great importance to the entire 
community, we should be pleased to see County 
Superintendents turn their attention to it. Let them 
give their views fully and frankly, suggesting plans 
of their own, and honestly criticising those of others, 
until we may be able, from the entire mass, to digest 
a@ means of ventilation, based upon scientific princi- 
ples and wholly unobjectionable. Let the Journal 
be the medium of communication,—it is the proper 
channel ; and these communications would endow its 
pages with greater interest to the cause of education, 
than almost any other class of articles that can be 
presented to its readers. ,. 


EDUCATION A POLITICAL NECESSITY.—NO. 2. 


‘* IT do not hesitate to affirm, not only that a knowledge 
of the true principles of government is important and 
useful to Americans, but that it is absolutely indispensable 
to carry on the government of their choice, and to ‘trans- 
mit it to their prosterity.”,—JupceE Story. 


We cannot easily over-estimate the importance of 
a general diffusion of knowledge and the principles 
of morality, among the people. God in His infinite 
wisdom and goodness, has so ordered the polity of 
nations, that no government can be successfully ad- 
ministered unless in accordance with the principles 
of knowledge and virtue. The success of a nation 
of freemen will be commensurate to the extent of 
cultivation and dissemination of these principles, 
throughout the whole body politic. Universal edu- 
cation increases the safety of a government,—its 
neglect must inevitably hasten its overthrow. 

“It is indispensable for every American citizen, 
to be able to exercise his own rights, to protect 
his own interests, to secure the public liberties| 
and the just operations of public authority. A/| 
republic, by the very constitution of its govern-| 
ment, requires, on the part of the people, more vigi- 
lance and constant exertion tham any other form of 
government. The American Republic, above all 
others, demands from every citizen unceasing vigi- 
lance and exertion, since we have deliberately dis- | 
pensed with every guard against danger or ruin, ex- 
cept the intelligence and virtue of the people them- 
selves. It is founded on the basis, that the people 
have wisdom enough to frame their own system of 
government, and public spirit enough to preserve it ; 
that they cannot be cheated out of their liberties, 
and they will not submit to have them taken from | 
them by force. * * * Let us never forget that 
we must prove ourselves wiser, better, and purer than 
any other nation ever has yet been, if we are to count | 
upon success. Every other republic has fallen by| 
the discords and treachery of its own citizens. It| 
has been said by one of our departed statesmen, him- 


self a devout admirer of popular government, that 
power is perpetually stealing from the many to the 
few.” 

The unlettered masses and intelligent but unprin- 
cipled and vicious aspirants to office and places of 
emolument, are equally dangerous to the institutions 
of arepublic. They have a strong affinity for each 
other; and where they co-exist to any considerable 
extent, the ignorant, capricious and credulous plebs, 
by arousing their passions with inflammatory speech- 
es and misleading their judgments, are made the 
easy dupes of designing and unprincipled leaders.— 
“A barrel of whisky, or even of hard cider, with a 
‘hurrah,’ will contol ten to one more of this class of 
voters, than will the soundest arguments of enlight- 
ened and honorable statesmen. And yet, one of 
these votes, thus procured, when deposited in the 


| ballot-box, counts the same as the vote of a Wash- 


ington or a Franklin !” 


There is one antidote, and but one, to this state of 
things, which prevails to considerable extent in vari- 
ous portions of our country. It is simple and easy. 
It consists in the establishment of a sufficient num- 
ber of efficient free schools to educate every child in 
the community. This should be considered the fun- 
damental principle,—the starting point in every well 
organized society. Persistingly excluding all sec- 
tarianism and dogmatical theology, the principles 
of moral science should form a part of the instruc- 
tion in our common schools, as much as the rudi- 
ments of intellectual science. The “golden rule” 
requiring us to “do unto others,as we would that 


}others should do unto us,” should be made as famil- 


iar to every child, as the addition table. Not a 


\little noble enthusiasm and emulation may be infus- 


ed into the youthful breast, by holding up for admir- 
ation and example the lives of great and good men. 

Washington, the father of his country, was fully 
persuaded of the importance of educating the whole 
people. He said, in speaking of the means to be 
employed to make us a great, prosperous and happy 
people, that “there is nothing which can better de- 
serve our patronage than the promotion of science 
and literature. Knowledge is, in every country, the 
surest basis of public happiness.” 


It was this firm conviction, that our liberties and 


(national perpetuity depend upon the correct culture 
‘of the whole mass of the people, that induced Presi- 
|dent Madison to recommend Congress to encourage 


by proper legislation, Institutions of learning. He 
firmly believed, that a well-instructed people alone 


}can be permanently free ; that the diffusion of knowl- 


edge throughout the length and breath of our coun- 
try, would have the most beneficial effects; that 
proper education, enjoyed by all the people, would 
enlighten their opinions, expand their patriotism, 
and assimilate the principles, the sentiments and the 
manners of the whole. 
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President Maree considered nitions pr ereen 
of so much importance, that he proposed an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, to encourage institutions 
of learning. 

John Quincy Adams, the finished scholar, was in- 
strumental in securing a grant of public lands for 
school purposes. 

Thus, we have on record, the testimony and exam- 
ple of our wisest and best men, in favor of educa- 
ting the whole people, as the surest and only means 
of national prosperity. It would seem, at this day 
of civilization and progress, as though argument 
were unnecessary to convince the rational farmer, 
mechanic or professional man, that every dollar de- 
voted to the common school, brings in return a large 
per centage—even compound and usurious interest 
to the benefactor, by way of enhancing the value of 
his real estate (the legitimate consequence of enlight- 
ening and moralizing a community) and of diminish- 
ing pauperism and crime. Free schools, “ cheap 
enough for the poorest, and good enough for the 
best,” should be the motto of the people, and at least 
from eight to ten months school annually. 

H. C. Jouns. 

Mainsburg, Tioga co., Aug. 1861. 





OUR HOBBIES —NO. 4. 

Making everything easy, that all our pupils may 
comprehend their work, is one of the worst hobbies 
ridden by the members of our profession. It may 
seem absurd to many of the profession, if we say, 


there is such a thing as making the work of the 


pupil too easy: but such is undoubtedly true. In 
the methods of instruction pursued a few years 
ago, studies were presented in so difficult a light, 
that the student scarcely, if ever, understood his 
work. As a consequence, the attempt to educate 
was almost always accompanied with failure. The 
causes of this, were as different as they were nu- 
merous. In many, perhaps in most cases, it arose 
from a lack of ability, or from a want of thought, 
on the part of the teacher. 

In the present day, the teacher’s success is some- 
times measured by his amount of talk and expla- 
nation to his pupils. It frequently happens, that 


the one who expends the most lung power is con- | 


sidered the teacher of the day. 

This great mistake, no doubt, arises from 
misconceived ideas of the laws which govern men- 
tal development. It is an absolute necessity, that | 
teachers be more generally educated in Mental! 


Philosophy. Too few understand the nature of the 


human mind, and, consequently, must be mere im- | 
itators. They are compelled to follow the laws| 
and principles as set forth to them, by some work | 
on the theory and practice of teaching, or in the| 
instructions of their professors, without thinking | 
what the human mind and its attributes require, 


'sertations, 
the pupil on, step by step, from the simplest ele- 
|mentary principles, up to those which are more ab- 
'stract and more complicated in their character ; 


|comes to them a confused mass of elements. 
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int; jockibqinarty, without acting in accordance 
with those requirements. 

We know it is not good policy for a pupil to 
pursue a study, that is only adapted to the think- 
ing and reasoning of a more matured mind; for 
almost invariably, when such is the case, the pupil 
becomes discouraged in the outset, and neither 
makes any progress nor derives any benefit. If a 
study be in any manner obscure, of course, after 
allowing the pupil a sufficient amount of time to 
overcome the difficulty, it behooves the teacher, in 
the event of failure, to elucidate, and thereby remove 
all impediments. 


A lamentable result arising from the hobby 
which forms the subject of this article, that 
children are made to depend too much upon others, 
and forget to think and reason for themselves. Of 
course, it would be folly in any one to attempt to 
it would be absurd 


is, 


make philosophers of children ; 
to attempt to lead them to the halls of wisdom 
through the dry dogmas and principles of abstract 
science. It is not any more necessary, than it is 
practicable, to bind down the mind of the child 


|to hard brain work, and to the perusal of dry dis- 


It is the duty of the teacher to lead 


from the known to the unknown. The teacher 


must not forget to let the pupil find out for himself 
all that is possible. The victories thus gained, will 
be a strong incentive in urging the pupil on in the 
pursuit of knowledge. When pupils receive much 
assistance, they become wholly dependent upon the 
teacher for the solution of all difficulties, and soon 
acquire habits of idleness and laziness, which years 
and years of incessant toil will not wholly eradi- 
cate. The school will not present, to them, that 
pleasant idea with which a child who finds himself 
fighting his own battles, is encouraged. All be- 
The 
|mind seems no longer eager to grasp at every new 
principle and every new truth that are presented. 
The silver toned voices of birds, the azure vault 
above, the ever varying music of nature, the world 
of trees and flowers,—all displaying in every part 
ithe finger of an Almighty hand,—are all lost on 
‘them, as they wend their way unwillingly to school, 
ito trudge daily over the same monotonous path. 

| But, turn to him who gains the victory from his 
Nature in all her varied tints and 
The sweet 


|own exertions, 
tones, seems to speak encouragement. 
|minstrelsy of birds is sounding in his ear, the bloom- 
ing flowers seem to shed forth their sweetest per- 
fumes, to cheer him on his way. He goes to work 
jeagerly, and comes off victor. Each day brings 
new battles, and each fight proclaims him triumph- 
ant. The school is a pleasant place to him, for it 
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presents ‘substantial food. for his eager and ever |science. Men, is the making sect by the attrition 
thirsting mind. His triumphs make him stronger, | of the teacher’s voice of all the knotty points which 
and each new difficulty he meets, but serves as ar jut out at every step of the pupil’s progress, the 
incentive to stronger and more lasting exertions. | power which of itself is best calculated to lead 
Many teachers who enjoy good reputation, are | forth that pupil’s mind beyond the explanation of 
liable to fall into this fault, and particularly those |the moment. Something else is needed—something 
who are anxious that their pupils, as well as the | besides the book and the living voice—something 
world, should krow that they are well educated. that, so far as practicable, will “strip knowledge 
In many cases, dullness in pupils may be attribut-|of its abstraction and throw it into visibility.”— 
ed, either to a want of explanation, or to a super-| The perceptive faculties of children are naturally 
fluency in it on the part of the teacher ;—the first, more acute than their reasoning powers, and the 
mostly arising from his ignorance; the second, | philosophical educator never fails to employ the 
sometimes from his self-esteem,—sometimes, from | former in developing the latter. Tell a man blind 
a desire to effect the improvement of the child.—|from his birth, of the glories of the rainbow, and 
An intermediate position must be taken, and much | you only excite his wonder; open his eyes to the 
more can be accomplished. Teachers may mean | reality, and you let into his mind a flood of new 
well enough, but the result does not prove as suc-|]light—you take the man hitherto blind into a world 
cessful as it should. Although the child’s mind is| of new ideas. Boys at school are very much like 
not able to grasp a principle with the same nerve | |that blind man. They must first see before they 
as that of maturity, yet it is not a powerless thing,|can understand the truths set before them, or be 
nor is it devoid of ingenuity. As the tiny floweret| able to give a reason for the scientific faith that is 
unfolds itself, petal by petal, so does the mind of |in them. Hence, the necessity in the school room 
the child; and like the floweret, if aided by too much | of helps to the teacher which will appeal to the 
art to unfold itself, it neither attains its full worth| pupil’s eye. Of these we will mention only those 
nor its full beauty. A. N. Rave. j which we regard as essential, beginning with the 
Cressona, Aug. 1861. pe and rudimentary. And, to make our treat- 
at Het |ment of the subject as practical as possible, we 

iwill in imagination enter the school room of the 
| young teacher whose acquaintance we have already 
'made. As he is engaged in a rural district, and is 
a beginner in the art of teaching, he will be excu- 
sable if we find him attempting to perform his diffi- 








THE COMMON SCHOOL TEACHER.—NO. 3. 
The Teacher’s Helps. 

In the first two articles of this series, I have pre- | 
sented and endeavored to suggest a remedy for two | 
grave errors which are found in the ranks of our} 
common school teachers :—first, a disposition on | 





the part of too many teachers to regard teaching | 
as a temporary employment and not as a perma-| 


nent profession; second, the frequent failure, even 
by professional teachers, to make their respective 
school rooms as attractive to themselves 
pupils as they should be. 


want of proper helps to the teacher in the perform- 
ance of his school room duties. 
for this want belongs jointly to directors and teach- | 
ers; but, inasmuch as it can only be removed 
through the exertions of teachers, we allude to it 
here. The active and intelligent teacher is the life 


of the common school system, and to him we must | 


look for every needed reform in the temple of its 
moral administration—the school room. 

As text-books are essential to the systematic and 
thorough progress of the pupil, so are they needful 
as helps to the teacher. But they are not the’only 
helps he needs. It is not enough that the teacher 
can solve all the problems in the arithmetic, parse 
all the examples and correct all the false syntax in 
the grammar, and pronounce all the proper names 
in the geography. This is not teaching ; for teach- 
ing implies something more than the presentation | 
with automatic exactness of the mere formule of, 


and their | 
A third error claims, in| 
order, some attention in this chapter, namely: The | 


The responsibility | 


cult work without the necessary tools. 


Our friend is seated in front of his desk, with 
half a dozen of the smaller children gathered around 
jhis knee. He is trying to teach them the alphabet, 
at the point of his knife, from the page of a well- 
thumbed primer. He makes but slow progress, 
and if, at the end of twenty minutes, he has suc- 
{ceeded in teaching each of the class a new letter, 
}he has done well. Now, the illustrated primer is 
one of the teacher’s helps, with which we would 
| not dispense; but, we respectfully suggest to our 
\new friend, the place to use it is at the pupil’s seat 
—not in the class exercise. The girl of five or six 
summers may thumb it over at her seat and be 
|benefitted in various ways: she will become fami- 
\liar with the sight of letters and words printed in 
|small characters ; she will gradually learn to spell 
{many words by means of the illustrations accom- 
|panying them; the fascination attached to the 
|ownership of the book, and the desire to please the 
|parent who gave it, will be an incentive to the mas- 
|tery of its contents; and, lastly, the time occupied 
jin leafing it over is saved from mischief and idle- 
jness, But here the true use of the old-fashioned 
|primer stops. It should not be relied upon as the 
lonly, or even the chief, means of imparting instruc- 


| 
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tion in elementary orthography. The “ word meth- 
od,” we think, is the only correct method of teach- 
ing the first lessons in orthographical knowledge; 
and that method can be taught with most success 
by means of orthographical charts, suspended where 
they can be seen by the whole class. No teacher 
should be without a set. They save time, add inte- 
rest to the exercises, excite proper emulation, aid 
concert recitation, and, generally, make that direct 
appeal to the eye of the whole class which a primer 
fails to do. They are especially useful in teaching 
the elementary sounds of the letters and phonetic 
spelling—an exercise in which the whole school 
should frequently engage. 

Auxiliary to the orthographical charts in teach- 
ing orthography and the combination of words into 
sentences, comes the /ittle slate. Lvery advanced 


book, the work is, of course, considered to be cor- 
rect, and, without being shown to the teacher, is 
forthwith copied into a book provided for the pur- 
pose. We might in vain ask the beginner to tell 
us mentally, if he would mart to school with 21 
marbles and lose 6 on the way, how many he would 
have left; or, we might with equal success request 
the advanced pupil to find by a slate operation, 
without the book, how much 124 pounds of butter 
would cost at 12} cents per pound; but this is not 
ithe object of our visit. We merely wish to sug- 
gest to the young teacher a couple of helps that 
will make arithmeticians of his pupils instead of 
copyists, 

For beginners who have but little idea of num- 


bers, procure a ball-frame, or, arithmeticon. 1t will 
enable them in an incredibly short space of time 





pupil will have, of course, a slate, but we speak |to add and subtract simple numbers—of balls. The 
now of little slates for the little learners. We have | idea of concreteness may be further elaborated by styl- 
tried them and seen them tried, and they are indeed | ing these balls, apples, walnuts, marbles, cents, &c. 
a most valuable ielp. Give a pupil while at his | The multiplication table may also be taught by 
seat a slate and pencil, and allow him to copy upon | means of this frame in a way to render that usu- 
that slate a character or word from the orthogra- | ally dry acquisition a most interesting exercise.— 
phical charts, or the diagram and name of some | If, after creditable progress has been made in the 
familiar object previously represented by the teach-|use of the numeral frame, questions in mental 
er upon the blackboard, and he is at once instructed |arithmetic and class exercises on the little slates be 
and amused. If the charts are illustratec, as they | added, the teacher will soon observe a degree of 
should be, the representation on the blackboard | advancement sufficient to justify him in introducing 
will not be necessary. Should the pupil, without |to the class another and more important help—the 
any suggestion from the teacher, occasionally exer- | blackboard. 
cise his mathematical skill in copying figures off| It is passing strange that, in this day of educa- 
the blackboard, or, his artistic talents in drawing a | tional progress, the blackboard should not be re- 
cat with six legs, or a dog with a very long tail, or |cognized as a part of the furniture of every school 
® horse with a head much larger than his body, we|room in the land. But so it is, and we are not 
eannot see that any harm would be done. The very | without misgivings that the fault lies directly with 
fact, seriously considered, would show that a wa-|the teachers. Many teachers never intimate to di- 
kening-up of the pupil’s mind had commenced, be- | rectors that a blackboard is desirable or needful ; 
cause, through the charts and slate, light had bro- | while others, who are supplied with adequate black- 
ken in upon it. (board surface neglect to use it,—thus weakening 
And now, how does our friend teach arithmetic? | the faith of directors in its value as an educational 
In this way: Each pupil who is able to read and |help. A little more industry, enterprise and con- 
write a little, “ ciphers” at his desk on a slate, with |sistency on the part of teachers, we feel assured, 
@ text-book open before him. If the pupil is a be-| would place a blackboard in every school house.— 
ginner, he takes his examples in addition or sub-| We know that the intelligent Board of directors 
traction to the teacher, who examines his work |for whom our friend is teaching wil! procure one 
and pronources it “all right,” or “all wrong,” as|for him immediately, if he asks for it. After he 
the case may be. If the former, the pupil resumes | has so placed it that the whole school can see it, we 
his seat and takes another example ; if the latter, | trust that he will turn over a new leaf in the art of 
he is told to “try again,” or, perhaps, the error is|teaching arithmetic. At once banish from the 
pointed out to him, when the example is rubbed |school room every sum-book, and commence to in- 
out and another undertaken without further cere-|culcate the idea that the principles of arithmetic 
mony. If the pupil has made sufficient advance-| must be copied into the heads instead of copying 
ment to entitle him by the standard of the school |the rules and examples out of one book into another. 





to be classed with the “best scholars,” he is al- 
lowed to solve daily as many examples in interest 
or proportion as he may see proper; and, if the 
various results on his slate, procured with the rule 
before him, correspond with those given in the 


Require these principles, as well as the rules and 
examples, to be carefully studied at the desk, and 
|then go to the blackboard for class drill without 
the book. Do this daily, and not occasionally, as 
too many do, and, ere long, the increased knowl- 
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edge of arithmetic imparted to your pupils, and the 
wholesome mental exercise they have received, will 
prove to you the inestimable value of your new 
help and cause all of you to rejoice in its posses- 
sion. Its magical power consists in the use of the 
chalk or crayon by the pupil in the presence of 
the whole class—causing all to think of the opera- 
tion before them and the principles it involves, and 
thus, by the scintillation of the pupil’s own mind, 
practically illuminating the dark abstractions of 
the text-book. 

In teaching grammar the blackboard is again in- 
dispensable. You will need it in parsing or analy- 
zing; in teaching the use of the much-neglected 
punctuation marks ; and in constructing sentences. 
You will aiso find it useful in illustrating the art 
ef composition—an exercise which we hope you 
will require of your advanced pupils weekly. 

We observe that you teach geography without a 
globe. How can you? Mathematical geography 
is a difficult study without a globe; with it, it is 
rendered not only easy but interesting. The shape 
of the earth, the position of the circles and the 


poles, calculations in latitude and longitude, and; 


the comparative size of the principal divisions of 
land and water, with many other incidents of mathe 
matical and descriptive geography, can be taught 
better and with more pleasure to pupil and teach 
er, from a terrestrial globe, than from any “map 
of the world” whatever. If you are an advocate 
of the theory that the first lessons in geography 
should relate to the pupil’s own home, his county, 
State and country, a map of Pennsylvania or of the 
United States, (referred to in a preceding chapter,) 
will also be a necessary help. 

The foregoing are the helps which we consider 
essential to every teacher's success,—a set of or- 
thographical charts, little slates, a numeral frame, 
a blackboard, a terrestrial globe, and a map of your 
State or country. The slates will be cheerfully 
purchased by the parents or guardians, and the 
blackboard will be furnished by directors upon re- 
quest, if satisfied that you will use it. The remain- 
ing helps need not cost over ten dollars, and may 
be had for less. Buy them immediately. Do not 
wait for the directors to buy them. To you they 
are indispensable ; they can do without them, and 
might so vote. Besides, it is your duty more than 
theirs to buy them. The helps we have enumera- 
ted are part of every spirited teacher’s stock in 
trade—as much so as his text-books, his scholar- 
ship, his experience. Too many teachers fill the 
air with loud calls upon the directors, as if every 
one of them were a Jupiter. This is not right.— 
Teachers should help themselves and thus merit per- 
manent employment and good salaries. Lawyers, 
doctors and preachers, do not ask their clients, 
patients, or parishioners, to provide their libraries | 


for them; and why should the teacher ask his em- 
ployers to purchase the few books or other aids he 
may need? 

Will our friend, whose school we have just visi- 
ted, accept the advice of one who has been both 
teacher and director, and therefore is not without 
experience in that whereof he affirms? 

James M. Swan. 

Johnstown, Pa., Aug., 1861. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A SCHOOL TEACHER 
NO. 3 


Dec. 4th. As regards recitations and discipline, 
we had a very pleasant time of it to-day; but alas 


for poor me!! 
yesterday, has unfitted me for duty, and my severe 


The dampness of the school room, 


headach admonishes me, that some hygienic law 
has been broken. Oh! how Ilong to lie on my 
pillow, and seek a moment’s ease in forgetfulness. 
But this repining and impatience is puerile. I have 
a duty to perform. ‘“ Business first and pleasure 
afterwards.” 

Dec. 5th. Had school but a few hours,—the 
clayey tenement of the soul giving unmistakable 
evidence, that, for the time being, it was inadequate 
to the task. Whether or not, I sahli be spared to 
have a re-union with my pupils is known to Him, 
alone, ‘“‘ who knoweth all things.” 

Dec. 8th. “ Time and the Doctor” have cured 
me, and I am on duty again. “Good morning, 
Teacher !”—“ How’s your head?” “ Are you well 
now ?—* Please, don’t get sick again ;’—and like 
questions were asked in rapid succession, as my 
pupils met me at the door. That was a happy 
greeting. 

After school had been called for some time, a 
timid “rap” at the door was heard, and on opening 
it, a little fellow of, perhaps, the age of ten, was 
standing on the outside. The features of the boy 
were symmetrical—his countenance intelligent, 
though frequently assaming a viciousness, that 
was startling in one so young. He held a note in 
his hand, and as I bade him “ good morning,” he 
presented it to me. Ina moment I understood the 
matter. The note was addressed to me by the 
President of the of Directors, and read as follows : 

“The bearer of this, (James A 





,) is a very 
bad boy, and will not learn anything at all, but 
mischief. The teacher at No. 2 can’t make him 
obey the rules of the school, although he whips him 
more or less every day. The Board has decided 
to send him to you, to see what you can make out 
of him. Be sure you don’t spare the rod on him, or 
the boy will be ruined.” 

I took the poor boy by the hand, led him to a 
comfortable seat near the stove, assigned him a 
lesson in his soiled “ primer”—he could not read— 
and then went on with the duties of the day. At 
noon, James and I took a walk by ourselves. By 
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degrees his confidence was + gained sry) @ warm, | would have t to get 1 me back again, or I would be 


loving—though outraged—heart was discovered | 
beneath his rather forbidding exterior. “ Idid not | 
love my master,” said he, “because he struck me’ 
with a big rod every day, and always looked and, 
spoke so cross at me.” “ And,” continued he, “T 


don’t believe anybody cares for me, or will love me} 
”—and the | 
hot tears, in copious showers fell from his weeping | 
Poor James ! how I pitied him, and how my | 
indignation was aroused against the tyrant, who) 
had been his instructor, and the “ President” who} 
had advised me “not to spare the rod.” What a! 


now—there’s no use in me being good ; 


eyes. 


terrible account some of my fellow teachers will 
have to render, for cruel treatment of pupils. 
returned to the school room,—James a happier boy, | 
and I a sadder, if not happier man. 

Before closing for the day, a general question 
Was propounded to the school—* Why is every 4th 


year called leap year?” to be answered in the morn- | 


ing. 


Dec, 9th. Atthe tap of the bell, every pupil | 
|party conspire to appropriate to themselves the 


was in his or her place, and as soon as the devo- 


tional exercises were over, the question of the pre- | 


eeding day was called up. Every eye sparkled 
with interest, and every tongue was ready with an | 
answer, of some kind, at least. The smaller pupils 
were interrogated first ;—and it soon became evi- 


dent, that the parents and pupils had been talking | 
battles” was next on the programme, and right man- 


the matter over. “ Mamma says, that Father Time, 
in running three years, gets headway enough to 


leap the fourth,” was the reply of the first little| 
cunning fellow, who rose to his feet as he spoke.—| “‘ pomp and circumstances of glorious war” 
Said a little girl, directly in front of my desk,—!| ushered in. 


“brother John says, that ‘leap year’ comes around | 
to give sister Kate a chance to get married.” Of | 


| shines.” 
We! 


| room. 


spoiled.” ‘And will you love and obey me, if 
I do not send you back?” I queried. “Oh! 
sir,” said he. “I do love you and all the pupils in 
this school. 
want to stay.” 
and his gratitude knew no bounds. * * * * 
tire day has been a pleasant and profitable one— 
the recitations prime, the deportment of the pupils 
all that could be desired. 

Dec. 11th. A cloudy, rainy day,—but a diligent 
school. There are other places beside the domin- 
ions of Queen Vicroria, on which “the sun ever 
Let the lowering clouds of heaven o’er 
shadow the chariot wheels of “Sol.” Still the 
“ dust” raised by his bounding chargers, will be di- 


yes, 


Iam so happy with you all, that I 
T assured him, that he could stay, 
This en- 


| rected by the winds of heaven to the happy school 


What 
“inward man” 


There the sun never “ goes down.” 
a story-teller that mirror of the 
must be—the face—if the heart of the diligent 


}school boy is not always lit up with sun shine! 


Dec. 12th. A Juvenile Rebellion to-day !!! One 
“ play grounds” of the other. Like the Arch-traitor 
who “raised impious war in heaven,” of which 
Milton sings,—so this conspiracy had its leader ; 

‘and he attempted to accomplish by /orce, that 
which could not be brought about by his strategetic 
diplomacy. An “appeal to arms and the God of 


| fully was every inch of the ground contested.— 


“The day for compromise had passed ;” and all the 
were 
Gallantly, did one little fellow lead on 


one wing of beg attacking party, armed with “sticks 


| and stones ;” but at the critical moment a BLucuErR 


course, these answers made the school laugh,— —but| came up, and the attacking party suffered a 


laughter aids digestion, and we believe in indulg-| 
Most of the large pupils gave| 


ing now and then. 
the answer correctly, and a few minutes talk about 
the “ division of time,” the names of the months, 
&c., awakened in them a spirit of investigation.— 
I had accomplished the object I had in view in 
proponding the question:—lst. To get the parents 
and children interested in questions arising in 
school; and 2nd, to insure the punctual attendance 
of all the pupils at the school at the proper time 
in the morning. 

Dec. 10th. James A , came to school bright 
and early, this morning,—long before the other pu- 
pils made their appearance. He told me, that he 
had met his “ other teacher” on the evening before ; 
that he, the teacher, inquired after his welfare, and 
desired to know how many whippings he had re- 
ceived since attending my school. “I came early 
this morning, “said James, “to ask you not to 
send me back to that teacher; for, when I told 
him that you did not whip me, he said “he 








‘* Waterloo defeat.” 
have lasted, had the combatants remained undis- 
covered, will never be known. The cries of the 
“wounded” brought me to the door, and to the scene 
of conflict. And what a sight! The victor and the 
vanquished both beat an inglorious retreat,—the 
wounded forgot his pains and limped after his re- 
treating comrades. But one poor fellow was left 
on the ground, and from his nasal protuberance 
was flowing a sanguinary stream, caused by this 
sanguinary contest. He cried lustily for “ quar- 
ters.” The bell was rung, and the pupils collected 
in the school room. The late belligerents were 
seated on opposite benches, and “ Court Martial- 
ed.” The wickedness of their conduct was point- 
ed out to them—the fickleness of military glory 
was spoken of—and the stigma their conduct had 
brought upon the order and peace loving pupils of 
the school, was pictured before them. They all 
became penitent—none more so than the leader of 
the raid,—and begged mine and each others for- 


How long the contest would 
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giveness. Could I be unmerciful in the midst of 
those weeping children? A “ peace society” was 
formed, and the whole school took membership.— 
Certain penance was assigned the leader of the re- 
bellion, which he was to perform before he became 
eligible to membership. And so the war termi- 
nated. 

Dec. 13th. But few, if any, marks of yesterday’s 
battle are visible on the countenances of my pu- 
pils ; the past appears to be forgotten. One thing 
I have discovered,—that the more diligent and at- 
tentive I am, the more diligent and attentive my 
pupils are. There appears to be a secret—lI will 
not say mesmeric—current constantly flowing be- 
tween teacher and pupils, and an equilibrium of 
energy or lethargy, as the case may, to be con- 
stantly kept up. ‘ MaaIsTER. 

Mill Hall, Pa,, August, 1861. 


HISTORY OF ARITHMETIC.—NO. 2. 

The Arabic characters in the earliest forms are 
said to differ not very materially from those of the 
present day, except that the 4 has a looped shape, 
and the 5 and 7 are turned about to the left and to 
the right ; they were, however, arranged in an in- 
verted order; thus, 0, 9, 8, 7, 6, etc. 

It is probable that this was owing to the Arabs 
writing from the right toward the left, like the 
ancient Greeks and Pheenicians. There seems to 
have been great difficulty at first in comprehen- 
ding the meaning of the cipher. The term is 
derived from an Arabic word, sifr, meaning empty, 
which is indicative of its primary object; yet a 
sort of mystery has attached to the practice and 
even to the language, for we speak of “ writing in 
cipher,” and of “deciphering,” both of which have 


reference to a secret or disguised method of writing | 


practiced in former times. For some reason also, 
“which history cloaks,” the practice of computa- 
tion with the Arabic characters, took its name 
from the cipher,—the solution of problems being 
formerly denominated “ ciphering.” 


The general adoption of the Arabic method of 


notation was slow, being retarded by the inadequate 
means for the dissemination of knowledge and the 
tenacity with which the mind clings to the old and 
established. Even after the characters had been 
substituted in the place of the Roman, a consider- 
able time must have elapsed before they were gen- 
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this practice in the ‘“‘ Winter Tale,” written about 
the beginning of the 17th century. 

Crown. “Let me see:—Every ‘leven wether— 
tods ; every tod yields—pound and odd shillings; 
fifteen hundred shirm,— What comes the wool to? 

Ant. Ifthe springe hold, the cock’s mine. [aside.] 

Crown. I cannot do’t without counters,” etc. 

In proof of the tardiness of the adoption of the 
method, it may be stated, that the dates in the par- 
ish registers and the accounts in the Universities 
of England, were generally kept in the Roman 
characters until after the commencement of the 
(16th century. In Scotland there has been found a 
rent roll of the Diocese of St. Andrews, dated 
1490, in the latter part of which there is a change 
in the handwriting, accompanied by a change from 
the Roman to the Arabic characters. 
| It will be seen from the previous inves tigation, 
that it required thousands of years for the science 
of Arithmetic to obtain the basis of a converient 
notation, previous to which it was impossible that 
it could have attained to any considerable degree 
of development. After the general adoption of 
the Arabic notation in Kurope, the science received 
a new impetus, and its subsequent development 
was much more rapid. 

One of the most interesting things in science, 
would be a full and complete account of the origin 
of the different processes of Arithmetic, since it 
would exhibit the growth and gradual develop- 
ment of the powers of the human mind. This, how- 
ever, to any great extent, is an impossibility. A 
few facts are all that can be given, and these princi- 
pally relate to quite modern times. Some of the 
more interesting of these we propose presenting to 
our readers, 

The origin of the elementary or fundamental 
| processes can never be determined. Pythagoras 
it is said, constructed a Multiplication table. The 
Arabians discovered the method of proof, by cast- 
‘ing out 9’s. The Italians were the first to sepa- 
rate numbers into periods of six places each, for 
the purpose of numeration. John Muller, known 
as Regiomontanus, an eminent Mathematician of 
Italy, born in 1436, is said to have been the first to 
employ the Decimal Fraction. This occurred about 
the year 1464, but the first formal treatise upon the 
subject was published in the year 1582, by Stevinus, 


entitled Practiqgue D’Arithmetique. The decimal 


erally used in calculation. The modern method of| point, according to Prof. De Morgan, was employ- 


Arithmetic was not employed in England before 
the middle of the 16th century, and, asin the case 
of Geometry, the study of it was first confined to 
the uuiversities, so that the lower classes, even for 
along time after this, continued to reckon with 
counters or “awgrym stones.” Shakspeare, whose 
extensive historical knowledge seems to have been 
in harmony with his wonderful genius, alludes to 


ed by Richard Witt, as early as the year 1613, al- 
though Dr. Peacock refers it to Napier the illus- 
trious inventor of Logarithms. Prof. De Morgan 
assures us, that it has not been shown, that Napier 
used the point earlier than 1617, which is three 
years subsequent tothe time assigned to Witt.— 
The point was employed by Newton who insisted, 
that it should be placed near the top of the figures, 
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to prevent it from being confounded with the ordi- 
nary marks of punctuation. The first to develope 
the subject of Circulating Decimals, was Dr. Wal- 
lis, professor of Geometry at Oxford, born 1616. 

The ancient Mathematicians devoted much time 
and ingenuity to the development of the proper- 
ties of numbers. These investigations were at- 
tended with great difficulties, and had not been 
carried very far, previous to the invention of Alge- 
bra. 
became a powerful instrument in the hands of 
Mathematicians, and by its means the investiga- 
tions have been carried to an extent truly aston- 
ishing. 

Diophantus, a Greek Mathematician of Alexan- 
dria, living in the third century, the inventor of the 
Diophantine Analysis, was the first author of a 
work on Algebra now extant. It was entirely de- 


voted to the investigation of the theory of num-| 
From this time the subject seems to have | 


bers. 
been neglected until the 16th century, wher the 


labors of Vieta, Bachet, and Fermat, added many | Arithmetic. 


new theorems to the subject. After them it was 


enriched by the discoveries of Euler and Lagrange, | 
and finally carried to its latest degree of perfection | 


by the masterly investigations of Legendre and 
Gauss. 

Tuer Symusots now employed in Arithmetic, were 
introduced at various stages of the development 
of the science, as convenience or necessity requir- 


ed them. The symbois, + and —, seem to have been | 


introduced by Michael Steifel,—in the Latin Stei- 
felius,—a German Mathematician, the oldest work 
in which they are found being his Arithmetica Inte- 
gra, published at Nuremberg in 1544. He intro- 


duced, also, the symbol of evolution, v, originally | 


r, the initial of radix, or root. In the first printed 
book on Algebra, by Lucas de Burgo, a Francis- 
can, the letters p and m were used as abbreviations 
of plus and minus. 

The sign of equality, ==, was introduced by 
Robert Recorde, in a work on Algebra, published 
in 1557. His work was called by the singular title 
« Whetstone of Wit,” in which he gives his reason 
for the symbol in the following quaint language : 
“ And to avoide the tediouse repetition of these 
words, I will settle as I doe often in worke use, a 
pair of parallels or Gemowe lines of one lengthe, 
thus : ==, because noe 2 thynges can be more 
equalle.” 

It was also employed by Albert Girarde, a Dutch 
writer on Algebra, who died 1634. Girarde also 
introduced the parenthesis in place of the vinculum, | 
which had been used by Recorde. The French and | 
German Mathematicians employed the symbol «, 
to denote equality, even long after Recorde. This | 
symbol is said to be a modification of the dipthong | 
@, the initial of the Latin phrase quale est. 


The symbo! for multiplication, x, St. Andrew’s. 
cross, was introduced by Wm. Oughtred, ar emi- 
nent English Mathematician and divine, born at 
Eton in Buckinghamshire in 1573. The work in 
which it appeared, was entitled Clavis Mathemati- 
c@,—Key of Mathematics,—and published in 1631. 
Oughtred is also said to have first employed the 
symbol, : :, to denote the equality of ratios. 

The symbol of Division, —, was invented by Dr. 





This new and general method of notation | 


John Pell, professor of Philosophy and Mathemat- 
lics at Breda. He was born at Southwick in Sus- 
sex, 1610, and died 1685. This symbol was used 
by some old English writers to denote the relation, 
or ratio of quantities. We have also noticed it 
used thus in some old German Mathematical works. 
It is often stated and quite generally believed, that 
|the symbol of ratio now in use, is derived from the 
sign of Division. Upon what authority the state- 
ment is made, we are not informed. 

But little is known in regard to the origin of the 
|problems now in general use in our text books on 
famenacang familiarly known as “cup 
| § cover problems,’ 





“time problems,” “ fish problems,” 
“age problems,” etc., are very old,—their parentage, 
in most cases, being entirely unknown. Modern 
Arithmeticians have improved solutions, but seem 
to have introduced very few problems, that possess 
\sufficient individuality to constitute lass like 
|these just mentioned. Sir Isaac Newton is said to 
lbe the author of the celebrated 
|The method of extracting cube root by employing 
two columns, is derived from Horner’s method of 
solving higher equations, first published by him in 
1819. 

The method of Analysis as presented in Mental 
| Arithmetic, is largely due to Warren Colburn.— 





ac 


** or problem,” — 


|Subsequent writers have enlarged upon the labors 
of Colburn, applying his method to problems here- 
tofore confined to Algebra. The new method of 
Alligation, which has recently been introduced 
jinto Arithmetics, is due to Prof. Donnelson Wood, 
formerly of the New York State Normal School. 
It was first publtished in the June number of the 
“New York Teacher,” 1854. 
Normal School, Millersviile. 


Epwarp Brooks. 





Selections from the aye ewapapers. 


GET READY. 


Success is seldom governed by chance. If it 
were, there would be no honor attending our suc- 
| cessful enterprises, and no dishonor connected with 
the unsuccessful ones. 
| We can, in nearly every instance, insure success 
by making the proper preparation for it. An en- 
|terprise entered upon by those who have matured 

the plans and taken all the needful precautions, can 
jscarcely fail. The important thing is to get ready. 
| School directors of Clinton county, are you get- 
ting ready for the opening of the fall and winter 
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schools? The school house may need repairing— 
the blackboard to be enlarged, the desks and seats 
made more comfortable, a good Teacher to be em- 
ployed and a hundred other things to attend to.— 
Are you getting ready now to insure success the 
coming term ? 

Teachers, are you getting ready? Are you pre- 
paring for the examination? Are you reading on 
the subject of teaching ? Are you laying in a deep 
and broad foundation as a teacher, that will give 
you success? 

And parents, are you getting ready? Will you 
see that the field and other work is finished in time 
to permit your children to attend school at the 
opening of the session? Will you get the proper 
books for your children, and then prepare to assist 
them in their lessons during the long evenings that 
will soon be here? It will not be long before 
several thousand children in this county will meet 
in the school room for instruction. Are we all get- 
ting ready to meet them there—to instruct them 
properly? It will be too late to get ready after the 
schools open.—Lock Haven Free Press. 


A CALL TO TEACHERS. 


War and schools harmonize very poorly ; where 
the glitter of bayonets is common, the teacher has 


too much cause to feel, that his “ occupation’s gone.” | 


In Illinois a regiment of teachers is offered for the 
service of the government. Instead of “teaching 
the young idea how to shoot,” they are learning to 
shoot the practical advocates of some very bad ideas. 
Not a good change for themselves, or for the educa- 
tional interests of their State, but certainly patriotic, 
and it is devoutly to be hoped prophetic of an intel- 
ligent, wise solution of the complicated difficulties 
which obstruct and hedge in the free spirit of our 
institutions. We can but wish most abundant suc- 
cess to our co-laborers, who go forth to fight for jus- 
tice, for freedom, for popular government. But for 
those of us who remain at home, there are duties of 
grave importance. Children must not be neglected 
and suffered to grow up in ignorance and vice, be- 
cause of the troubled condition of the country; 
rather should our care be increased, to see that they 
be instructed yet more wisely and comprehensively 
than iieretofore, as we realize the fact more clearly, 
that the benefits or losses resulting from the present 
national struggle will be enjoyed and suffered most 
by those who come after us. 

The teachers of Mifflin county, as a body, have a 
good reputation for intelligence, fidelity and zeal.— 
They are reported to be solicitous for self-improve- 
ment, and to avail themselves of all proper and ac- 
cessible means for securing greater completeness of 
qualifications for their calling. This is excellent, 
we would be yet more satisfactory, if it were strict- 
y true, 


tory extent. Not a few are content to teach one 
winter with no better qualifications than they pre- 
sented the previous winter, and deem it altogether 
impertinent in a superintendent or director to inti- 
mate, that they ought to improve yearly, to attend 
county and district institutes, to read works devoted 
to education. There are drones in every hive, but, 
thank Heaven for the fact, they generally have a sor- 
rytime. If they have any capacity to receive new 
ideas, they learn, that the way of idlers, like that of 
transgressors, is hard. 

Sufficient has been said for introduction. The ob- 
ject of this article is, to urge all candidates for teach- 


There are many of whom it is thoroughly | 
true, but more of whom it is not true to any satisfac- | 


ing in this connty, to attend the institute advertised 
in another column of this paper. If it be as useful 
as we hope, there are very few teachers who will 
net be greatly benefitted by steady attendance and 
active participation in its exercises, while a vast ma- 
jority must receive invaluable assistance and sug- 
gestions from such attendance and participation. 

The State Superintendent has given quite minute 
instructions, respecting the granting and gradation 
of certificates, which all teachers need to understand. 
It is proposed to set forth at the institute, the order 

|and general rules which it is presumed to be the wish 

of the State Superintendent to have observed. The 
limits of this column do not allow a sufficient state- 
meat of them here. 

Let there be a general gathering of all teachers 
for the two weeks of the institute, with the purpose 
of making the schools of the county more prosper- 
ous and useful than ever heretofore. Let the mus- 
tering of freedom’s champions so magnificently 
throughout the north, be imitated by those who bear 
the banner of educatior, and let those who volunteer 
to contend against ignorance and vice, be as thor- 

| oughly equipped for their labor, as a just and gener- 

}ous people should furnish those who volunteer to 

fight for the freedom and fair name of our country.— 

Lewistown Gazette. A. SMITH. 
BOOK STUDY. 

There are two ways to arrive at knowledge; the 
study of books, and observation connected with 
thought. For six thousand years men have been 
busied in accumulating stores for the tyro in knowl- 
edge. It has been classified and laid away in books, 
and it needs but the toil of study to make it ours.— 
Besides this, it still remains scattered through the 
works of Nature, as abundantly as before one item 
was gathered by the busy mind of man. 

The same toil that first gleaned, arranged, classi- 
fied and recorded it, will yet meet with the same suc- 
cess. 

Which is the course for the student? Shall he 
avail himself of the labors of others, or shall he col- 
lect for himself the truths and facts of life and its 
purposes? Shall he study, or shall he observe and 
think? 

The study of books, in a practical point of view, 
| pays the best interest for the investment of youthful 
mind. Itis well to think. It is the work—the dis- 
| tinctive trait of manhood. But life gives only time 
'to most persons to learn what to do and how to do 
it, even with the aid of books and teachers. Youth is 
\the time, and school the place for the study of books; 
|observation and independent thought belong more to 
jafter and active life. Genius, or a mind of quick 
\thought and fertile resource, may be a very good 
thing for a business man to have, but it is not at all 
desirable for a student to be conscious of. The stu- 
dent must take sciences as they are—he must master 
text-books in their details--he must go over the 
ground hand in hand with the author, examining his 
meaning, his method and his mode of expression.— 
One book thoroughly mastered in this way, will im- 
part more information to the mind, and strength and 
breadth to the understanding, than all the hasty im- 
pressions of youthful genius. Verbal learning is not 
enough. The words are not merely to be committed 
to the memory, but the principles are to be commit 
ted to the understanding. The exercise of the think- 
| ing powers is not to be disparaged. There is no danger 
|of thinking too much. But it should not be made 
a substitute for laborious application. Study itself, 
It is directing the 


‘is only a thinking in harness. 
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mind in the course laid down by an author. The eye {are filled with radiant light, and our hearts with the 
may run over the words, or the hand guide the pen- sparkling joys of hope. It is that through which 
cil over the figures and diagrams, but that of itself | the soul is enabled to hold communication with kin- 
is not study. The mind must be awake and active, | dred souls; that, through which the most pure and 
or the author’s meaning is not gained,—only the out- | unalloyed affections of the heart, are conveyed in the 
line—the skeleton—the mere words are laid away |converse of. friend with friend, of companion with 
like useless lumber, in the memory.—Bradford Re-| companion, of lover with lover. 
porter. H. kK How harshly does a discord in the performance of 
- a piece of music, fall on the ear. Equally unpleasaatly 
; PLAIN ENGLISH. ate. ‘does the bad arrangement, or inappropriate use of 
_ The English language is powerful in its expres-| language, sound to one who has a true conception of 
tare ge mg used in its mire and coer its worth and beauty, when appropriately used.— 
weakened, in proportion only to the amount of How often have we witnessed this, in the dress of 
grandiloquence, extravagance and exaggeration in |janguage in which different persons recite the same 
which it is employed by so many at the present narrative. One will relate it in an awkward, poorly 
day. ’ , | arranged Janguage, that will scarcely convey his ideas 
Educators of youth, fall into this extravagant intelligently; while another will tell it in comely, 
style, very frequently, and are guilty of inflicting | well-arranged language, that will convey his ideas 
f aang tg - their = Pate gg! clearly and intelligibly, and make his story interest- 
orgotten, tha e more learne e man, the jing. 
plainer and more simple his manner of employing; [ do not vindicate the use of long, unmeaning 
words, The grandest thoughts ever conceived, | words, or a multiplicity of words, in conversation, 
have been expressed in the simplest forms of speech | but plain, smooth, common-place language, so ar- 
—frequently in monosyllables. ‘ Let there be light, ranged in its proper place and time, as would prove 
and there was light,” is a striking example of the ithe truth of the beautiful saying of that wise man of 





= 








power of simple speech. 

Let us compare a few examples of plain Eng- 
lish, with some of the ‘“ Modern improvements” on 
our mother tongue :—Which do you prefer, fellow 
Teacher—a large room, well lighted, or an exten- 
sive apartment, effectively illuminated? A man 
going home, or an individual proceeding to his resi- 
dence? A house burned, over the way, or an aw- 
ful conflagration of a domicil on the opposite side 
of the street? A yankee trickster, or a professor 
of prestigation? A lot of new goods, or an exten- 
sive assortment of novelties? 

By some legerdemain, men become “individuals” 
—women “ fair sex”—people never go, but always 
“ proceed”—never feel, but “experience a sensa- 
tion”—never eat, but “ partake of refreshment.” 

When will this sublime nonsense, in the use of 
the English language, cease? Not while Teach- 
ers indulge in it.—Lock Haven Free Press. 





LANGUAGE. 

Language, says one, is the vehicle of thought.— 
Thought and feeling are the spontaneous expressions 
of the mind; and the state of the mind is the founda- 
tion of both happiness and misery. Thoughts are 
as imperishable as their producer—the mind; for 
they are the offspring of the undying mind, and in- 
herit an endless duration as their rightful patrimony ; 
and language is nothing more nor less than the clo- 
thing of our thoughts ; that in which all our ideas, 
all our mental conceptions are dressed, when exhibi- 
ted to view. 

Then how becoming, how important, that we should 
observe chastity and refinement in the use of it.— 
How becoming and appropriate it is for people to 
dress in neat, well arranged attire. Who will not 
admit that neatness of dress becomes everybody ?— 
And will any one assume to say, that our bodies de- 
serve more care and attention than our well-ordered 
thoughts ?—that the mortal,—but the offspring of 
the earth, for of the body it is said, “dust thou art, 
and unto dust shalt thou return,’—is of more im- 
portance than the offspring of the undying mind ?— 
To this question, I trust no one would presume to 
answer affirmatively. Language is the medium of 
thought, by which the mind is trained, strengthened 
and developed. It is the medium for the communi- 
cation of thought and feeling, by which our minds 


old, “ A word fitly spoken, is like apples of gold in 
| pictures of silver.” And what is the most favorable 
place for this taste, refinement, and appropriate use 
of language to commence and be practiced ? 

| Unquestionably the home circle. If, says an emi- 
nent writer, “the dialect of angels could be used on 
| earth, its appropriate place would be the home circle.” 
| Should not, then, the language of home be such as 
| would not stain an angel’s tongue, or fall harshly on 
jan angel’s ear? And have we not observed, that 
| waakerer kind of language is used at home, will be 
|used abroad? If we do not practice chaste, becom- 
|ing language at home, in our every-day conversation, 
| we will not be likely to do so from home. 

How well refined, duly arranged language, becomes 
|@ public speaker. Were he to present his subject in 
|@ coarse, unbecoming garb of language, he would 
ifail to elicit the attention of his audience, and his 
jargument, however good, without its appropriate 
| dress, would fail to impress his auditors with its worth. 
| If, then, well-chosen, appropriate language is so be- 
|coming and beaatifu) in a public speaker, how much 
more beautiful is it in the home circle, where it ap- 
pears in its true colors, and where it is not only the 
medium for the interchange of thought and feeling 
with those present, but also with those whose places 
around the kindred hearth are vacant ;—those who 
have sought a home in some distant clime, but with 
whom the kindredties that bind together the hearts 
of parent and child, of brother and sister, have not 
been broken ;—to tell them of the pathetic emotions, 
that still glow in the bosom of those who remain to 
fill their places in the family circle, for the absent 
ones. Language thus used, should be pure, refined, 
and most appropriately used, that it may appear to 
them “like apples of gold in pictures of silver.”— 
Greensburg Herald. 


WHAT IS EDUCATION AND WHAT HAS IT DONE? 


How many times has this question been asked 
during the last twenty years? It was once thought 
to be—“ instruction, nurture, training, discipline, 
tuition.” Modern educators have been analyzing 
the word, and tearing it to pieces, until they have come 
to the same conclusion, that to educate is to instruct 
and train all the faculties of the mind and the body. 

What has education done for mankind? It was 
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on, has yet been 


wont to be said by the uneducated in times past, |education in physics, morals or religi 
that learning is good for nothing ; that it makes its | given in the schools. 
possessors proud, lazy, &c. But it is now known,| We say, that a moral and religious education has 
that education has done something—and something | not been given in the schools; and religion is but 
good, too. But, we also know, that it has not done |seldom heard of by our youth, except in sectarian 
all that was expected from it, and which ought to | pulpits, thundering forth its anathemas upon all whose 
have been done by it. Why? Because education |religious faith is dissimilar to its own. Hence, mom 
has been defective, or has not been of the right kind. | als and religion (we mean the “ pure and undefiled 
The youth have not been trained “in the way they | religion,” spoken of between eighteen and nineteen 
should go.” centuries ago) have not kept pace with intellectual 
But, our question is—not what has education not|education. And physical education, until the last 
done, but, what it has done? We are much health-/| half century, had been almost forgotten. Yet, not- 
ier than our ancestors. Is not that something ?— | withstanding all this, religion and morals we believe 
We think that it is. And this has been accomplish-|to be on the increase,—the result, as we believe of 
ed by our being better instructed in the laws of | our intellectual culture, inferior as it is acknowledged 
health. We remember the time, when in this en-| to be; although not proportionately with it. Then, 
lightened country, the doctor shut up his patient|let us discard the heresy, that some have dared to 
burning with fever, in a close room during weeks of|maintain, that an intellectual education alone, is 
summer heat, without a breath of pure air, ora drop worse than none. An intellectual cultivation, not 
of cool water for his parched tongue. Have we|connected with moral and religious culture, bad as 
learned nothing in hygienic education? The mortal-/it is, is still better than a want of morals and re- 
ity from disease has diminished more than twenty ligion connected with heathenish ignorance of every 
per cent. during the last half century. True, many thing else. We will continue this subject another 
of our once hardy race of young men and women of| time.—Lancaster Union, 
the farming districts, by imitating the silly fashions | —— —— — 
of the city, have degenerated from the health and} 94 A AAw , q 
strength of their fathers and mothers ; but, as knowl- | SA ey OY lA, Baler Canes, & t. 
edge increases, these evils will be cured. Since the/ = 
laws of health first began to be understood, about) WATTS AND POPE COMPARED. 
two centuries ago, the average duration of human| An Essay read before the Bradford Teachers’ Asso- 











life in civilized countries, has increased from eigh- Published 
teen years to forty-five ; and we have no doubt, but 
that by strict observance of the laws of health, | 


ciation, by Mary Iveson ;—June, 1861. 
by request of the Association. 


Few persons, perhaps, have exerted a more per- 


mankind might be brought back to its primeval age. | manent influence upon the world of poetry, than 
There is no doubt, but that as man was at first creat-||saac Watts and Alexander Pope. Gifted in no 
ed, “ naked in body and in mind,” and the wants of |,mall degree by nature (as both are “said to have 
both supplied by his own intelligence and industry, |}isned in numbers”) ;—blessed with parental encour- 
so man’s own follies and vices have enfeebled both. agement and co-operation, in the cultivation of the 
In the increasing of our wealth, too, what has not! tajent which was to transmit their names of suc- 
been accomplished by education? The earth yields | -eeding generations ;—distinguished in childhood 
her fruits in fourfold abundance ; not by the skill of |» centleness of disposition, sweetness of temper, 
the mere farmer, but by the aid of science. A Lan-| and filial tenderness.—they gained not only the ap- 
caster county farmer, a few years since, remarked, | probation, but the sincere and lasting friendship of 
that it cost him four times as much to support his those with whom they were early associated. 
family, as it had cost his father. “ Fine clothes, fine} Watts was born July 17th.1674. His parents 
furniture, fine equippage, and —— “ Fink Baxys,” | were dissenters ; his father—a schoolmaster during 
interrupted his neighbor. ithe childhood of his son,—was imprisoned a number 
“Yes, and fine houses,” continued the farmer, ap-| of times on account of his nonconforming principles. 
parently not noticing the point of the remark.— | This circumstance caused Isaac to be almost the sole 
“Why,” he continued, “my son hasn’t less than two | companion of his mother during his father’s captivity. 
hundred dollars worth of books, and my father’s | Guided by the judicious hand of this wise parent, 
whole library consisted of not more than a half dozen pis young feet were kept from following evil compan- 
books, and we scarcely ever saw more than one neWs- ions, and his young heart early imbibed the firm 
paper.” | principles and the meek and gentle spirit of forgive- 
“ And,” said the other, “do you approve of your | ness, which characterized the suffering nonconform- 
father’s course? Or rather, would you think it right |ists of the seventeenth century. He early evinced 
for you to follow in your father’s course? For, this | desire for mental improvement, and was one of the 
brings us to another point :—are you not four times | rare instances of precocious intellect, attaining liter 
as able to support your family, as your father was?| ary eminence and reaching beyond the period of life 
Does not every acre of this farm yield four times as | ajjotted to man.—as he died in his 75th year. 
much as when it was in the possession of your; An anecdote is related of him illustrative of his 





father ?” 

‘You're right,” was the response, “it does.”— 
‘* Then,” continued the other, “ your son’s library is 
but a just tribute to that science, which has enabled 
you (or rather necessitated you) to build your large 
and beautiful barn, and to fill it with the increased 
produce of your soil.” To all of which, the farmer 
assented. 

Education, then, has given us an increase of health 
and wealth. Are these nothing? And they are 
the indirect results of an intellectual education, al- | 
though not of the right kind; for, but little direct! 


poetical gift :—that when quite young, he was often 
|conversing in rhyme with his brothers and sisters.— 
His father repeatedly checked him, but without 
avail; at length, thinking the child was making him- 
self ridiculous by his rhyming propensity, he said: 
“Tsaac, I shall certainly have to whip you, if you 
don’t stop making verses! you are continually talk- 
ing rhymes.” Looking up in his parent’s face, Isaac 
saw that he really meant what he said: bursting 
into tears, the little fellow exclaimed, amidst his sobs, 
‘6 Oh father do some pity take, 
And I will no more verses make !” 
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The father saw the utter uselessness of reproof, and 
wisely desisted from farther interference. 

Pope was born in Lombard street, London, May 
22nd, 1688, of Roman Catholic parents. His father 
was a linen draper, and by his trade amassed some 
twenty thousand pounds ; his mother was the recipi- 
ent of a handsome legacy ;—so that unlike Isaac, 
Alexander was neither fettered by poverty, nor 
afflicted by persecution ;—but he too had his own 
trials, which subjected him to the sympathy of all 
his friends. Deformed from his birth, near sighted, 
and so small in stature that he was obliged, when 
taking his meals, to occupy a seat made somewhat 
in the style of a child’s table chair, to raise him ona 
level with the other occupants at the table ;—add to 
these, a delicate constitution and continual bodily 
suffering, which often incapacitated him for enjoying 
the society of friends,—to say nothing of the intru- 
sions of sycophants ;—is it any wonder that his in- 
firmities should in a measure sour his naturally ami- 
able disposition, or that he should occasionally in- 
dulge in satire, when both friends and foes conspir- 
ed to try his patience by applications to him for 
fame. We think no one can read his epistle to Dr. 
Arbuthnot, without pitying him in his “ dire dilem- 
ma,”—where all characters who can wield a pen, no 
matter whether in writing sense, or otherwise, are 
represented as applying to him, to “ keep them mad 
or vain.” After specifying the times and places at 
which they assail him, then follows a description of 
the applicants, and his comments upon them; and, 
then vindicating himself from blame, he thus ends 
the poem by expressing his owm selfish desires and 
his filial devotion. 

** Oh let me live my own and die so, too,— 

To live, and die, is all I have to do,— 

Maintain a poet’s dignity, and ease, 

And see what friends, and read what books I please. 
Me, let the tender office long engage, 

To rock the cradle of reposing age ; 

With lenient arts, extend a mother’s breath, 

Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death, 
Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 

And keep awhile one parent from the sky. 





It has been said and is readily admitted, that 
“ Pope gave the finishing touch to English versifica- 





tion ;” that “he attuned our tongue” and*‘ made the 
smooth stream, in smoother numbers flow ;” and not} 
only introduced a sweetness of modulation, of which | 


our poetry, before his time, exhibits only occasional | 
specimens, but bequeathed a treasure of poetical | 
elegance to posterity.” 


Admitting such to be the case, it may with equal | 


truth be said of Watts, that he tuned the English | 
Psalmody, and not only commenced a new era in| 
church music, but left a treasure of devotional) 
hymns, exceeding in beauty, spirituality and variety 
of theme, the productions of any other one indi-| 
vidual. 
We might speak of the singing in public worship, | 
before he published his Psalms and Hymns, but it 
would consume too much time. We quote a single 
specimen, consisting of one verse, of the 122 Psalm: 
‘IT did in heart rejoice, to hear the people’s voice, 
In offering so willingly ; 
For, let us up, they say, and in the Lord’s house pray;—! 
Thus spake the folk with amity.” 


We leave for others to judge, whether Watts has| 
made any improvement, in his paraphrase of the) 
same verse. 
* How did my heart rejoice, to hear, 
My friends devoutly say,— 
In Zion let us all appear, 
And keep the solemn day.” 
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What infant heart has not been touched by the 
simple story of the Babe of Bethlehem, as depicted in 
the Cradle Hymn? This, with his divine and moral 
songs for children, has received so extensive a cir- 
culation in the country of its author, that its con- 
tents are as “household words,” in the mud-walled 
cottage of the peasant, while the noble minded 
Queen, testifies to its worth, by placing in her nur- 
sery the richly bound volume, and herself taking 
time from the management of her vast empire, to 
read to her little ones, the excellent morals from its 
gilded pages. But not to England alone, is its pop- 
ularity confined. Its sweet strains are sung on the 
heathery moors of Scotland, and echoed o’er the 
mountains of Wales; it appears a precious boon on 
the “ green banks of Erin ;” and it enlivens the long 
dark winters of Norway and Sweeden ; teaches the 
gay dancing child of France‘and the musical! Italian, 
lessons of morality and virtue; imparts its simple 
truths to the half-clad pupils in the mission schools 
of brave and “ lovely Greece ;” constrains the sable 
African and superstitious Hindoo, to leave their 
idol worship, and offer “ the praises of their tongue” 
to the Lord who made them; kindles with joyful ani- 
mation the expressionless features of the Chinese ;— 
and in our own fair land, no sabbath school hymn 
book is found unurnished with the practical piety 
which it inculcates. “ Let dogs delight to bark and 
bite;” “The busy bee;” “ Why should our gar- 
ments made to hide?” with others, are copied into 
our school books and primers; while hundreds of 
thousands of the complete volume are yearly thrown 
from the various publishing establishments of our 
country. 

His Psalms and Hymns have likewise received an 
almost world wide circulation. In many churches 
they are still used, in connection with the select 
Hymns; and we have been unable to find a miscel- 
laneous collection of psalmody, which does not con- 
tain contributions from the pen of Watts. The few- 
est we have found, are in the Methodist collection, 
which contains 79; the Christian Melody has 257, 
the Psalmist 302, the Congregational Hymns 464; 
and the Presbyterian book,—exclusive of the Psalms, 
—all but 12 of which belong to Watts,—contains 223. 

His Psalms, Hymns, Lyrics, and Myscellaneous 
Poems, comprise some four or five hundred quarto 
pages. The poetical productions of Pope are rather 
more numerous, and on an average, richer in melody 
than those of Watts; but can the same remark be 
applied to him which was made of Watts, “that he 
never wrote a line, which dying he could wish to 
blot.” Alas! we fear, or rather we should hope, that 
he would gladly exchange some, were it in his power 
to do so. 

Pope’s Universal Prayer has perhaps been read 
more than an any other piece which he has written, 
and probably been preductive of the most injury.— 
Its circulation being extensive, it has been adopted 
by our youth, who admiring the beauty of the style, 
mellodious flow of the verse, and liberality of the 
creed, have overlooked the obscurity of the senti- 
ment, and the false, almost deistical theology which 
it maintains. 

It seems a somewhat delicate question to decide, 
which of the two was the greater genius. With 
Pope, it mattered little whether his subject was 
poetical or not; he would make poetry of it. Re- 
moved from the Catholic Seminary at Twyford, at 
the age of eleven years, for writing a lampoon upon 
the teacher, he was placed in another school for a 
short time ; but at the age of twelve he was taken 
home by his father, and then became the director of 
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his own studies. About this time he seems to have|hand was a sincere admirer of his genius, we cannot 
revelled with his muse, throwing off pastorals, bal- | tell, unless it were to gratify his love for satire, which 
lads, odes and plays in the greatest profusion ;—aver-| almost seemed to know no bounds. Indeed on this 
ring meanwhile, that his studies were not neglected,— | he prided himself.—that no one who in any way of- 
that he only wrote for recreation. “ From the age | fended him, should escape his satirical pen. 
of sixteen his career as an author may be comput-| His Dying Christian to his Soul, has found its way 
ed,” although none of his works appeared in print jinto most of our hymn books, and like the “ Univer- 
until he attained his 21st year. His essay on Criti- |sal prayer” is much admired, although it contains no 
cism, the second piece that he published, was char- |“ reference to any article of the christian faith ;" 
acterized by Dr. Johnson as displaying such extent |nothing whereon he may rest his hopes; neither 
of comprehension, nicety of distinction, acquaintance | does it give any reason for the hope that is within 
with mankind, and knowledge both of ancient and | him, but is merely “ the apostrophe of an heathen em- 
modern learning, as are not often attained by the | peror, grafted upon alove song,” and finished with 
maturest age and experience. His translation of |a quotation from St. Paul.” 
Homer is allowed by the learned to be the best | 
which has been produced. Mighty indeed must have | Tremblthg, beping, lingering, Ging, 
been the mind which could follow the Trojan Bard, Oh the pain, the bliss of dying: 
even to the heights of Parnassus, and so vividly por- ple ‘ 

. . . and Watts 
tray the scenes before him, that when reading we 
seem to be upon the spot where the heroic deeds 
were wrought. We see the gods “in solemn council 
joined,” are startled by the thunder, and involuntari- 
ly close our eyes to avoid being blinded by the light- 
ning of Jupiter. We behold great Jove, seated on 
his radiant car, drawn by steeds of fire, riding upon 
the billowy clouds, his broad eye cast over earth ; 
then we are held entranced until, roused by the hor- 
rid din of battle, we see the gates of Troy unfolding | ,, 
to pour forth all their train,— Then inquires— 


Striking is the contrast, between his— 


** Absent from flesh! O blissful thought, 
What unknown joy this moment brings ; 
Freed from the mischiefs sin hath wrought, 
From pains, and fears, and all their stings.”? 
While Pope’s Christian, wholly engrossed with the 
natural phenomena of death and the voice of the 
angels, exclaims: 
** Hark! they whisper ;—angels say 
Sister spirit, come away :— 


Squadrons on squadrons, cloud the dusky plain, What is this absorbs me quite, 
Men, steeds, and chariots, shake the trembling ground, 
The tumult thickens, and the skies resound. 

And now with shouts, the shocking armies closed, 

To lances, lances, shields to shields opposed ; 

Host against host, the shadowy legions drew; “ Triumphant stroke,— 
The sounding darts in iron tempest flew ; That rends the prison of my clay 
Victors and vanquished, join promiscuous cries, And I can fee! my fetters broke.?? 
Triumphant shouts and dying groans arise ; F 
With streaming blood the slippery fields are dyed, 
And slaughter’d heroes swell the dreadful tide. ‘* The world recedes, it disappears, 


Steals my senses, shuts my sight; 
Drowns my spirit, draws my breath; 
Tell me my soul, can this be death ?”? 


Watts rejoices in the 


Pope still musing, says— 


. . . " Heaven opens on my eyes, my ears 
Then, descending to the comprehension of the most . abe. 


illiterate reader, he tells us in his Essay on Man, 
“oo from the creatures” and “ instruction take.”— , 
. : : © Lend, ler rol ngs; , 
Pity indeed, that in this most popular of all his ~ pa Aeigspet scat sy pry er I fly 
. . } rrave, where 18 thy victory 
works, he should teach a religion so truly natural, paek =~ 7 Veewws? 
: : “tay ‘ ; - ; O death, where is thy sting ? 
that it needs no inspiration to reveal it, no authority Ww bid 
to enforce it ! atts bids 


With sounds seraphic ring”’;— 


Then divested of earth, calls on the angels to 


But, was his mind less powerful ? who, from writ- | . , “To Rise my soul, 
ing the alphabet in verse, could with familiarity, - mr lh met peste win teen 
° ° ° se yon “ eavens, W rE >ts Olly 
reason with Locke ; investigate the properties of SSontusient aitaegen ona pA aepe jon. 
light and colors, with Sir Isaac Newton; or with I go where God and glory shine; 
his muse could soar “ far, far beyond these lower His presence makes eternal day. 
skies,” and on wings of faith, in arms of love bear My all that’s mortal I resign, 
his delighted auditors so near the immaculate glories For angels wait to point my way.” 
of the saints above, that they both see and hear In reflecting upon the lives of these two great men, 
we are surprised at the widely different paths which 
they pursued. With one, self-gratification and fame 
was the incentive; with the other, self was cheerful- 
ly sacrificed, when thereby the happiness and well 
Two other religious pieces only appear among the | being of his fellow creatures could be enhanced, and 
works of Pope: The Messiah andthe Dying Christian | fame was something from which his retiring disposi- 
to his Soul. Upon reading the former of which | tion instinctively recoiled. 


** The seraphs with elevated strains, 
Circles the throne around, 
And move, and melt the starry plains, 
With an immortal sound.” 





Watts said, “I could wish the muse of Mr. Pope 
would choose out some of those pieces of sacred 
Psalmody, which carry in them the more sprightly 
beauties of poesy, and let the English nation know 
what a divine poet sat‘upon the throne of Israel ;” 
at which remark Pope was pleased to take offence, 
and to revenge himself gave him a place in his Dun- 
ciad. Dr. Watts remonstrated with him on the folly 
of such a course, and Mr. Pope in his next edition, 
substituted another name for that of Watts. What 
object Pope could have, in thus treating one who 
had never intentionally offended him, but on the other 


Both were industrious ;—one to divert his mind 
from bodily pains, the other to redeem the time. 

The Heaven of one, seemed to be a paradise of 
his own creation, to which none could be admitted, 
except his particular friends ; that of the other, was, 
when his earthly labors were o’er, to be beyond the 
reach of sin, and to spend an eternity in the praise 
and presence of his God and Saviour. 

The question naturally arises,—why this contrast 
in two so nearly alikein childhood? One reply only 
can be given:—The difference in their characters, aims 
and pursuits, was wholly the result of early training. 
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